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The Function of Public-Opinion Analysis in the Formulation 


of Foreign Policy 


BY FRANCIS H. RUSSELL’! 
Director for Public Affairs 


In the course of a recent round-table discussion 
program, someone observed that in a democracy 
it is far more desirable to debate an issue without 
settling it than to settle an issue without debating 
it. In any event the American people today are 
energetically debating issues of foreign policy 
and more than they realize, perhaps, helping to 
formulate foreign policy through their debates. 
It is also true that the policy makers in the Gov- 
ernment are in a better position than ever before 
to assess and give weight to public opinion in their 
efforts to find solutions to those problems. 

The reasons for the current interest in foreign 
policy are obvious. Two world wars in a genera- 
tion isone of them. Another is that the American 
people have come to recognize the importance of 
foreign affairs in their daily lives. We know that 
we are affected, directly and indirectly, by condi- 
tions abroad; that our employment, for instance, 
is bound up with the state of world affairs, as are 
the taxes we pay. 

In 1925 only one bill in 25 that was enacted by 
Congress had any immediate bearing on our for- 
eign relations. Most of those were of a relatively 
inconsequential nature. - In the last Congress, one 
out of every seven of the enacted bills was related 
to foreign affairs, and many of them were of cru- 
cial importance. Congressional action not only 
reflects the requirements of our time; it also reflects 
American public opinion. 

How can opinion research help in relating pub- 
lic opinion to foreign-policy formulation? To 
provide an answer we must obviously know how 
foreign policy is made. We must know the nature 
of the policy officer’s thinking processes. What 
are the factors that are present in the mind of an 
officer who makes a foreign-policy decision? A 
brief survey of the situation confronting such an 
officer may suggest new projects and methods 
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which could improve and sharpen the analyses 
which help to shape our foreign policies. 

A foreign-policy question, in the first place, im- 
plies that certain conflicting considerations or fac- 
tors must be resolved. Without such a conflict 
there isno problem. If all the considerations point 
in the same direction, no question arises. The task 
of the policy officer, therefore, is essentially one of 
making a decision on the relative weight to be 
given to the conflicting considerations that bear 
on his particular problem. 

We may say to begin with that the task of the 
policy officer cannot be accomplished merely by 
taking a poll and acting in accordance with the re- 
sults. He cannot abdicate his responsibility. The 
fact that it appears from a poll that 55 percent 
of the American people prefer one course of ac- 
tion and 45 percent prefer another is a very im- 
portant consideration, but it is only one considera- 
tion. The American Constitution provides for 
governmental action by representatives who are 
given authority to act. It does not provide for 
action on the basis of a polling of the American 
public whether official or unofficial. The respon- 
sible officials must take action on the basis of all 
of the factors. What are these factors? 

The factors that enter into almost any problem 
of foreign policy are twofold: foreign and do- 
mestic. The foreign factors are obvious: the 
growth and spread of ideologies abroad which 
threaten the American way of life, goals and ac- 
tions of foreign nations, foreign economic and 
political conditions, and a hundred other kinds of 
facts and developments beyond our borders that 
create problems in international relations and af- 
fect the solution of the problems. 

The domestic factors are equally important. 


*An address made before the Conference on Attitude 
and Opinion Research, at the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, on Feb. 10, 1949. 
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They include such physical factors as our military 
strength, the economic requirements of the Amer- 
ican people, our industrial strength, the size and 
concentration of our national population, the ex- 
tent of our skilled labor, our agricultural produc- 
tion, and so on. 

No less important are the domestic factors which 
are nonphysical : various political beliefs, religious 
affiliations, nationality and racial differences, ad- 
herence to various organizations or movements, 
the attitudes of labor and management, different 
levels of education or economic position, for ex- 
ample. 

It is impossible to understand, much less to for- 
mulate, any particular American foreign policy 
without analyzing the bearing of such elements as 
these on the issue in question. A country that dif- 
fers from us in these respects will inevitably have a 
different foreign policy from ours. 

Take a concrete case, the problems involved in 
planning the present foreign-aid program. When 
policy officers in the Department of State began to 
deal with the problem of strengthening war-rav- 
aged economies abroad, among the foreign factors 
with which they were required to deal were those 
relating to the kinds and amounts of aid needed 
to assure economic revival in various areas, bal- 
ance-of-payments problems present and prospec- 
tive, the effect on the program of the presence or 
absence of Eastern European countries, and to 
what extent the program could be conducted in- 
side the framework of the United Nations. 

All these questions were intricate and delicate 
enough in themselves, but each also involved 
American public opinion, actual or potential. 
The role to be undertaken by the United Nations 
might affect the degree of support for the new 
program among the American people. If the 
Soviet Union were one of the countries in the 
program, American popular attitudes toward it 
might be quite different. American public opin- 
ion was important even in connection with such 
a technical matter as the kinds and amounts of 
aid to be provided, since the scale of the program 
and its impact on the taxpayer and on various 
economic interests might determine the response 
of important elements of the American public 
to the program as a whole. 

When the policy officers turned to the physical 
factors in the United States which would affect 
the development of the foreign-recovery program 
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they were up against such problems as available 
resources, the probable effect of large-scale ship- 
ments on the price and wage structure, and the 
effect on American national security. And Amer- 
ican public opinion on these issues—quite apart 
from the economic or strategic facts—might also 
determine the fate of the plan. If Americans 
generally reached the conclusion that the recovery 
program would deplete our resources, precipitate 
runaway inflation, and impair our national de- 
fense, the program would be done for—whether 
or not these conclusions were correct. 

The policy officers working on the recovery 
program were faced with the importance of nu- 
merous nonphysical factors operating on the 
American scene. They knew that certain eco- 
nomic groups would be likely to support a foreign- 
recovery program. Others could be counted on 
to oppose any plan to help foreigners at the tax- 
payers’ expense. How numerous were each of 
groups? Was the recovery program likely to be- 
come a partisan political issue? How would the 
college-educated, who supply much of America’s 
civic leadership, respond? What would be labor’s 
position? The farmer’s? 

A number of these questions were posed by the 
opinion-survey organizations. The findings were 
of great assistance to policy officers. 

Public-opinion surveys are not the only means 
by which the Department of State draws upon the 
American public for assistance in solving policy 
problems. Editorial and periodical comment is 
followed carefully. The Department makes an 
effort to keep in close contact with major national 
organizations. Nongovernment experts are fre- 
quently asked to consider a problem either as offi- 
cial or unofficial consultants. By these means the 
portion of the public which has given the great- 
est amount of attention to particular problems is 
able to have its considered views taken into ac- 
count. Frequently the views of those who have 
given the greatest amount of attention to a prob- 
lem differ substantially from those of a cross sec- 
tion of the public. The policy officer then has 
to balance these views. The weight to be given to 
each will frequently depend upon the type of 
question involved. 

I have referred to some of the opinion surveys 
relating to the European Recovery Program. 
Most of these surveys were naturally taken subse- 
quent to former Secretary Marshall’s suggestion 
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of the program at Harvard in June 1947; but it 
is clear that many of these issues had to be dealt 
with by policy officers prior to that time—that is, 
prior te the time when most Americans had given 
any specific thought to a long-term recovery pro- 
gram. This will frequently be the case in the 
development of American foreign policy. It 
means that much reliance has to be placed on sur- 
vey results which indicate the changing moods 
and attitudes of the country. So we find helpful 
a continuous audit of the general mood of the peo- 
ple on such key attitudes as those toward the 
United Nations; toward Western Europe and 
toward the Soviet Union; toward international 
trade; toward the control of atomic energy. 

We have often noted the utility of approaching 
an issue from different angles, of posing various 
types of questions in a particular field in order 
to make more certain that all the essential ele- 
ments are incorporated in the final result. We 
appreciate not only the trends based upon repeti- 
tion of the same question, but also the variety 
which may be found in surveys by a number of 
different organizations. 

A simple polling question usually cannot convey 
to a policy officer an adequate idea of the public’s 
attitude even with respect to a comparatively con- 
crete topic. To illustrate, as a hypothetical 
question, do people favor or oppose a high tariff 
by the United States on goods coming from Iron 
Curtain countries? Suppose we find that 55 per- 
cent of the American people are in favor of it, 35 
percent are opposed, and 10 percent have no 
opinion. Do we conclude from this that a sub- 
stantial majority of the American people are in 
favor of such a policy.and that it should be im- 
mediately put into effect? Or do we go on to 
inquire how many of the American people know 
what a tariff is? Recent surveys indicate that 
only half of the American people have a clear 
idea of the nature of a tariff. Do we inquire how 
many people know the elements of this country’s 
reciprocal trade-agreement program and what the 
effect of such a reversal of this program would 
mean to the economy of this country and the 
general program of world economic recovery? 
Do we inquire how many people are aware of the 
relationship between the Tito regime in Yugo- 
slavia and the Kremlin, and what the possible 
effect of a lumping together of all countries behind 
the Iron Curtain might be? 
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Although, therefore, it is important to know 
the general attitude of the country on a particular 
issue, we need to know much more than the specific 
percentages in order to evaluate the significance 
that should be given to them. 

To know about people’s current ideas and ex- 
pectations is frequently as helpful as to know their 
attitude preferences. What are the assumptions 
underlying their current attitudes? How are 
these attitudes interrelated? Fuller background 
material of this sort can give policy officers greater 
assurance that they have a fundamental under- 
standing of the current attitudes of the American 
people. 

Public-opinion surveys should also be able to 
expand our knowledge of how opinion becomes 
public. Surveys can count the number of adher- 
ents on each side of the question—with due allow- 
ance for a margin of error. Can surveys tell us 
how many of these adherents have been won by 
the slogans or appeals of competing interest 
groups or foreign propaganda organizations? 
There is room for many surveys to illuminate the 
processes of leadership and of education in foreign 
affairs—studies on a local, regional, group, or 
national basis. 

Obviously a particular foreign-policy action 
that the American people may favor may be im- 
possible to carry out in view of the domestic phys- 
ical factors in the case or in view of considerations 
arising outside of the United States. Such a con- 
flict between popular preference and practical pos- 
sibilities is, of course, unfortunate. It creates on 
the one hand a lack of confidence on the part of 
the American people in the soundness of our for- 
eign policy, and on the other hand it undermines 
the effectiveness of the policy that is followed. 
The State Department is striving to do all that it 
can to make sure that the American people have 
as much essential information as possible so that 


the number of such conflicts may be minimized. ——— 


As a general matter, public-opinion analysis can 
be helpful to those who are faced with the neces- 
sity of formulating particular elements of our 
foreign policy in the following ways: 


In the first place, public-opinion analysis can 
show the general mood or attitude of the country 
toward a particular line of policy. Such attitudes 
are not, under our form of government, determina- 
tive, but they are a most important factor and 

(Continued on page $03) 
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A More Perfect Union 





BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN’ 


A traveler through a vy country asked his 
Indian guide one night: “How are you able to 
pick your way over these jagged, treacherous trails 
without ever losing your direction?” The Indian 
guide answered : a te the near look and the far 
vision. With the one I see what is directly ahead 
of me; with the other I guide my course by the 
stars.” 

This generation is called upon to travel through 
very rugged times on unmarked trails. We have 
the need of the “near look and the far vision.” 

We are engaged in a day-to-day struggle to 
maintain peace and to create conditions for last- 
ing peace. In this daily effort to avoid dangerous 
pitfalls and surmount difficult obstacles, we need 
the “near look.” 

But through the daily struggles we approach the 
ultimate goal. We seek aioe less ion a more 
perfect union in which the brotherhood of man 
can finally be realized. For this direction to our 
daily effort we need the “far vision.” For patience, 
we need the faith of the hymn we have sung: 
Before the hills in order stood, or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting thou art God, to endless years the same. 

The United Nations is the place where our daily 
work for peace can be done; it is also the channel 
through which we can patiently strive for the uni- 
fication of the world. As chief of the United 
States Mission to the United Nations, I express 
profound gratitude to the Vermont branch of the 
United Nations Association for the devoted sup- 
port symbolized by its gift to the State of Ver- 
mont of the flags of the fifty-eight member na- 
tions. The fine idealism which has prompted 
thousands of people, especially young people, to 
study and discuss ways of achieving a more per- 
fect union through some form of world federation 
or government has always won my sympathy and 
interest. 

All are thinking ahead in the direction the world 
must go. 

But I am disturbed to discover that some zealous 
advocates of world government, contrary to the 
pledge of support to the United Nations made two 
years ago, are ridiculing it and belittling the ef- 
forts to carry on the struggle for peace through it. 
Too often they give the impression that the United 
Nations is good for only one task; namely, the 


*An address delivered before a joint session of the 
Vermont General Assembly on Feb. 24, 1949, and released 
to the press by the U. S. Mission to the United Nations 
on the same date. 
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calling of a convention to transform itself into a 
world government. 

It is my conviction that we can attain a more 
perfect union step by step over the years only 
if we build on the degree of unity we have 
achieved. And in the meantime we must use the 
machinery we have to prevent war and to make a 
better world. 

We have to start by frankly recognizing the diffi- 
culties we face, whether through the United Na- 
tions or through any other form of international 
organization. The most striking, of course, is the 
fact of disunity between the great powers. This 
split in the world complicates everything. It mul- 
tiplies our problems while subtracting from our 
strength to cope with them. This division has pre- 
vented the members from making the peace itself— 
the peace with the defeated nations. 

The United Nations was not designed to make 
the peace—but to keep it. We have to find a way 
of getting agreement on the peace settlements. 
One cannot get around that hard fact by trying 
to substitute ier an existing voluntary association, 
a government. 

To raise the issue of revising the Charter would 
only put the very same problem in a new form. It 
would not resolve it. We do not lack a suitable or- 
ganization through which to cooperate. We lack 
the spirit and willingness to cooperate. 

In seeking a practical solution of existing ten- 
sions and divisions which undoubtedly threaten 
security and peace, it will do no good—probably 
great harm—to separate the contending forces into 
competing blocs. That would not increase the 
prospects for peace. 

The easy assumption often made that practicall 
all countries except the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites would join a new organization if the Soviet 
Union cone refuse to consent to amending the 
Charter, is not justified by present circumstances. 
It is more likely that this would result in — 
the world into at least three blocs—a Soviet-le 
bloc, an American-led bloc, and a third group of 
those who, for geographical or other reasons, 
would hesitate to join either camp. Would coun- 
tries such as Sweden, India, Iran, Turkey, or 
China be likely to join a new federation to which 
their neighbor, Russia, was opposed ? 

Even where the conditions are favorable and 
the need for federation is acute, there is reluctance 
to submit to federal governmental authority for 
the most limited purposes. Recently the Labour 
Party of the United Kingdom issued a pamphlet 
entitled: Feet on the Ground—A Study of West- 
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ern Union. The burden of the argument is against 
federalism and in favor of voluntary cooperation 
of sovereign states. 

“Thus an attempt to federate now,” says this 
pamphlet, “would exaggerate divisions, excite mu- 
tual fear, distrust, contempt, and jealousy and 
greatly favour centrifugal tendencies.” 

The fact that these arguments are advanced by 
the British Labour Party now in power in the 
leading European democracy, which most world 
federalists assume is fully prepared to join a world 
federal government indicates the difficulties in the 
way of world government now. 

Gate the Charter of the United Nations as it 
stands we can organize as much collective defense 
against aggression as the peoples and governments 
are prepared to support. The well-founded belief 
that the. unity and strength of the many can dis- 
courage aggressive adventures of the few can be 

ut into practice now. Instead of going through a 
ong-drawn-out and contentious constitutional 
wrangle, raising all sorts of other questions related 
to the pooling of authority and controls, collective 
defense arrangements can be made directly under 
the provisions of the Charter. I shall specifically 
deal with this subject and the North Atlantic pact 
tonight when addressing the Vermont Historical 
Society and its guests. 

At the present time the choice is between accept- 
ing a creeping domination, or uniting to resist it 
wherever the next move may be made. The United 
Nations is an essential facility for dealing with 
threats to the peace as they arise. Through it the 
many can always produce a common front against 
the aggressor, if they are prepared to take the re- 
sponsibility of concerted action. There is no rea- 
son for risking the loss of the world organization 
we have by blindness to all but the “far vision.” 
Substitution now of a federation would unite fewer 
members and with less scope. The “near look” 
reveals directly ahead of us many situations and 
disputes likely to endanger international security 
and peace. 

The major task of the United Nations is to sub- 
stitute pacific settlement for armed conflict. 

In the twentieth century large nations have not 
attacked — powers. They have gotten into 
war through third parties or by taking sides in 
smaller conflicts. And in the two world wars, the 
aggressors plainly miscalculated. They probably 
never mts have taken the first step if they had 
known what a combination of resistance they 
would finally encounter. 

The time to seize upon the tinder-box situations 
is in their early stages. If world opinion insists 
upon nations bringing their disputes to the Secu- 
rity Council instead of using force, or the threat 
of force, to settle them, the chances are very good 
that they will do so. In practices, they have 
always done so since the United Nations was 
formed. But the temper of public opinion is the 
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point. Public opinion must be brought to focus 
on the issues as they arise. 

This is not speculation. In the very short his- 
tory of the United Nations we have ‘Jealt with a 
number of cases, and in each of them we have pro- 
moted peaceful settlements and have prevented 
or reduced armed conflict. The cases of Iran, 
Syria and Lebanon, Greece, Kashmir, and Pales- 
tine all make points for this contention. At the 
Mere least the fighting has been confined and held 
under control, and the way to peaceful settlement 
charted. Under the spotlight of the United Na- 
tions, the members are careful not to get caught 
in the role of the aggressor. Or, to put it posi- 
tively, nations compete for a sympathetic world 
opinion by following the Charter and by using its 
facilities for pacific settlement in place of force. 

In the United Nations the countries on both 
sides of the iron curtain do meet. There is dis- 
agreement—often violent argument—but there is 
also accountability. Every government has to ask 
itself when it is considering a policy or an action 
in international relations: “How will it look to 
others if the matter is brought into question in 
the General Assembly or the Security Council or 
the Trusteeship Council?” Each one has to 
weigh its contemplated action against the pos- 
sible international reaction which might be ex- 
pected in the United Nations. So the number of 
peace-disturbing acts that are not finally com- 
mitted must be very numerous. 

What is it that excites this self-discipline? The 
force of public opinion. You see why I am dis- 
turbed wien the importance and potential power 
of the United Nations is scoffed at. It clips the 
coin with which we are trying to buy peace—the 
coin of public opinion. Without the devotion of 
millions of people willing to follow what is going 
on and to exercise their moral judgments on issues, 
delegates to the United Nations would be aling 
in a vacuum. It is only when the people are fol- 
lowing the vital issues with a lively interest and a 
positive concern that the talk carries weight. 
Each one of us contributes to the total. 

I hear someone say: “Who cares about public 
opinion? Especially a dictator?” Hitler did. 
He tested it very carefully to see if he could get a 
green light for his next moves. And he got it—he 
thought. He heard public opinion saying: “Why 
die for Danzig?” a “The Yanks are Not Com- 
ing.” He got a false sense of security in the early 
stages when collective expression might have given 
him pause. Who doubts that he would have held 
his fire if the opinion of all the nations which 
finally resisted him had been brought to focus in 
the beginning and warned him that they would 
act po st 

More recent history can be cited. It was world 

ublic opinion, focused through the Security 
Comal which exercised pressure on the Soviet 
Union to withdraw its troops from Iran. It did 
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so. In Paris, when Mr. Vyshinsky’s veto blocked 
the settlement of the Berlin issue, Marshal Stalin 
himself was impelled to issue statements ——e 
to alleviate or divert the public revulsion whic 
followed that act. 

The United Nations is the place where this can 
happen. There is no other. If people should 
repeat the same errors of judgment that led the 
aggressors in two world wars to miscalculate, the 
United Nations would reflect that error, as did 
the League of Nations. However, if the people 
understand the lessons they have learned and stand 
for real collective defense against aggression, their 
red light will flash the signal in the United 
Nations. 

Again, this is not speculation unsupported by 
experience. In spite of the dramatic episodes of 
disagreement in the Security Council, there is 
cooperation in the United Nations that is broader, 
and takes in more objectives, than during any 
previous period of history. There is prestige and 
moral power in the very large majorities by which 
the General Assembly determines major recom- 
mendations. 

The trend we perceive in the United Nations was 
aptly stated by Roscoe Drummond in the Uhristian 
Science Monitor last week. “The free world,” he 
said, “is slowly but steadily beginning to act as 
one world.” 

For example, the American suggestions for in- 
ternational control of atomic energy, improved, 
modified and greatly elaborated by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, became the United Nations 
plan at the Paris Assembly by a vote of 40 to 6 
and only 4 abstentions. 

The fact that a few nations are not yet ready 
to participate in a world cooperative for the de- 
velopment and control of atomic energy does not 
mean to me that the cause is hopeless. That issue 
and others are revolutionary in their implications. 
The surprising fact is that there is already a broad 
acceptance of international responsibility, and a 
large majority already in agreement. We build 
upon that foundation with encouragement. It is 
from the vantage point of a good deal of unity on 
important matters that we move toward a more 
perfect union. 

There is a curious contradiction of concepts of 
the modern nation. In much of the current dis- 
cussion of the inadequacy of the United Nations 
vs. the practicality of world government, two 
diametrically opposite views about the possibilities 
of changing the attitudes and habits of peoples and 
the policies of national institutions are held. 

By one concept it is assumed that public atti- 
tudes and institutional policies can be changed 
radically and rapidly—mostly by means of propa- 
ganda. From this premise it is argued that most 
nations could get ready to submit to a supra-na- 
tional government in short order. Some litera- 
ture, ignoring our recent conversion from isola- 
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tionism, asserts that the American people and 
Government should be ready any day now to take 
the lead in establishing a world government in 
which we would be satisfied to be in the minority. 
That is expecting a great capacity for quick 
changes in national patterns of thought. 

Most schemes for world government emphasize 
that its authority would be limited. Its chief 
function would be to prevent armed conflict 
between nations. Consequently, the world govern- 
ment should have overwhelming military power— 
large enough to prevent any nation or probable 
combination from — its authority. Is this 
“limited power?” Limited by what? 

Consider what this one basic requirement of 
world government would mean today in all its 
ramifications, and you will see that it could not be 
accepted without radical change of national out- 
look—in our own country no less than in others. 

But by a contrary concept, it is assumed that 
public attitudes and national policies are static 
and unchanging. Hence, the individual states 
must go on behaving in the future as they have in 
the past and cannot be expected to prevent war 
through such a voluntary association as the United 
Nations. 

I do not believe that changes in thought or policy 
are quick or radical, but I do believe they are 
gradual and continuous. So I feel sure that it 
will take a long time to prepare peoples and gov- 
ernments of most nations for acceptance of and 

articipation in a world government. Simply 
ese. some people declare that it is necessary 
now or we perish does not make the radical changes 
required any more feasible. If we expect this 
future world government to be created by agree- 
ment and not by force or conquest, we will have to 
be willing to work patiently until peoples and 
governments are ready for it. 

On the other hand, because I expect changes in 
public attitudes and national policies to be gradual 
and continuous, I have faith in the workability of 
the United Nations. I believe these changes are 
brought about more by the impact of actions, 
events, new policies, than by propaganda and ex- 
hortation. Through the United Nations the mem- 
bers can act, can shape events, and develop new 
policies. Always these acts, whether by indi- 
vidual nations, regional groups, or the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the member states, are subject to 
the principles of the Charter. 

Through regional agreements for collective de- 
fense and cooperative effort to restore economic 
and political stability, the climate of the world 
situation is being changed. The new situation 
requires changes in public attitudes and national 
policies. Weakness, which we know from exper!- 
ence is an invitation to aggression, is turned into 
strength which serves as a bulwark against dis- 
turbers of the peace. Attitudes and policies all 
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over the world have to be brought into line with 
the changed facts. 

When the door to aggression is firmly barred 
and the door to cooperative planning for mutual 
advantage is kept open, it is reasonable to hope 
that realistic statesmen will be inclined to use 
the open door rather than risk breaking their heads 
against the barred door. This is what I mean by 
acting, shaping events, and influencing policy in 
new and peaceful directions. 

Or, take the two Soviet-propaganda lines which 
seem to account for its intransigence: First, that 
the West will collapse, and second that it will at- 
tack. The demonstration that the claims are false 
is bound to change attitudes and policies, and in 
the direction of cooperation. 

The cooperative effort of the United Nations to 
take technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, suggested in the fourth point of the Presi- 
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dent’s inaugural address, is the sort of action 
which will improve the climate of opinion and 
encourage constructive policies. The United Na- 
tions has the tools to work with. 

This brings me squarely to the central point. It 
is this: We must deal with issues and opportuni- 
ties as they arise. The action of our voluntary 
organization to form a more perfect union cannot 
await a new organization or futile attempts to 
overhaul the present Charter. To prevent war 
we must maintain peace today and tomorrow. The 
distant goal will be approached through our suc- 
cess with immediate solutions. 

Every citizen who has the “far vision” needs to 
apply to the present a “near look.” He is needed 
in the immediate effort to gain the kind of world 
where peace prevails and where men live as 
brothers. This is the call to action. This is the 
way to a more perfect union. 


international Security Through the United Nations 


and the Atlantic Pact 


By AMBASSADOR PHILIP C. JESSUP ' 


Today we are confronted with a choice of 
strategy in dealing with the second world peace. 
Just as, during the Second World War we were 
obliged to make a choice between concentratin 
first on Germany and then throwing our fu 
weight against Japan, or the other way around; 
we Tea to choose also between the creation of a 
second front by a landing on the Channel coast of 
France and a blow at the soft underbelly of Europe. 

So today, we find a difference of opinion on how 
best to proceed in our war against war. 

Some think we should continue the evolutionary 
process of strengthening the United Nations and 
working through it despite its defects. 

Others take the position that we should move at 
once into a world government. 

There is, however, an intermediate view—that 
we should continue to work within the framework 
of the United Nations, keeping world government 
in mind as our goal. 

I entirely agree that the United Nations in its 
seh form is not the final answer to the prob- 
em of peace vs. war. But there are no final 
answers in this campaign. There are no V-E or 
V-J days in the fight for peace. In war, we fight 
a particular enemy or group of enemies. The 
are tangibles, and their power can be estimated. 
If we defeat them, the war is over. In the peace 
campaign, we are fighting against war itself. We 
are fighting against such intangibles as human 
greed, ignorance, and brutality. Until human 
nature changes, the struggle will continue. The 
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perspective is a very long one, and we must think 
in terms of decades, generations, and centuries, not 
months and years. 

In this perspective, of the continuing problem 
of maintaining peace and security throughout 
our lives and by succeeding generations through- 
out their lives, the United Nations is very young. 
It is less than four years old. Four years in the 
span of world history is only a split second. 

To abandon in discouragement the United Na- 
tions today would be like abandoning a week-old 
baby because it is not able either to talk or to walk. 

If we approach the United Nations with a rea- 
sonable, realistic point of view, we can say that its 
record is good. It deals with the world as it is, 
which means a world composed of sovereign states. 
It works toward mutual cooperation through a 
progressive form of international organization de- 
signed to eliminate the conflict which has been a 
traditional aspect of the sovereign state system. 
Obviously it has not yet achieved its ultimate ob- 
jective “to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war.” But it has been grappling with 
the long-range — of peace in a way that is 
constructive an airway an, 

The United Nations has been involved in a series 
of engagements, in this long-range battle for peace. 
Even if we come to the conclusion that it has not 


1 Partial text of an address delivered at the Yale Daily 
News annual dinner in New Haven, Conn., on Feb. 23, 
1949, and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations on the same date. 
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chalked up a notable victory in every case, there is 
no justification for surrendering. 

uring the 22 months that the Palestine case 
has been before the United Nations, there have 
been many moments when it was said that the 
United Nations had failed. But the United Na- 
tions has kept on, in an unspectacular, perservering 
effort to find constructive solutions. e Palestine 
case is not yet finished, but even at this stage it 
records U.N. victories. Without U.N. action, we 
might well have had much bloodier fighti 
between the parties and even the involvement o 
other countries. There were times during the 
history of this case when people with some justifi- 
cation speculated on the possibility of a major 
war breaking out in the Middle East. 

If, as now seems likely, the negotiations at 
Rhodes are brought to a successful conclusion, we, 
as Americans and as members of the United 
Nations, ought to take as much pride in that victory 
of Ralph Bunche’s as we do in the victories of 
a Patton or a Mark Clark. 

I have used the analogy of our conduct of the 
Second World War to discuss some aspects of our 
campaign against war. But analogies are some- 
times misleading if pushed too far. For example, 
the reference is sometimes made, in discussing 
world government, to an international “police- 
man” who grabs a disorderly nation by its coat 
collar and throws it into the jug. 
_ This raises what is perhaps the central problem 
in the establishment of what is generally called 
world government—the creation of a so-called 
international police force adequate to restrain any 
law-breaking country. 

At the present time, one can proceed to consider 
such a world government either as including the 
Soviet Union or as excluding it. The Soviet Union 
today is the most ardent advocate of old-fashioned 
complete sovereignty. It has attacked and de- 
nounced many rather modest steps toward more 
effective international organization as infringe- 
ments on sovereignty. One example is the un- 
willingness of the Soviet Union to consider pro- 
posals for restricting the use of the veto power in 
the Security Council. I see no evidence that, while 
they strain at the gnat, they will swallow the 
camel. 

Even if there were complete agreement in this 
country—which there is not—and agreement in 
other countries outside the Soviet bloc—which 


there is not—I am forced to the conclusion that 
a world government formed today would of ne- 
cessity exclude the Soviet Union. 





If the Soviet Union were excluded, we would 
not have a “world” government. We would have 
perhaps an extensive international union, a greatly 


enlarged Benelux plus. Outside of that group 
would be the Soviet bloc. The international union 
would, if it attempted to set up an international 
police force, face the ultimate necessity of having 
to go to war with the Soviet Union. 
he split would be deeper and wider. The 
ossibility of an open clash would be greater. The 
Chansanaies technique of indirect aggression would 
be used in an attempt to set up Communist govern- 
ments in states within the international union so 
that those states could be brought over into the 
Soviet camp. 

Today, while preserving the United Nations and 
acting wholly within the Charter, we are engaged 
in negotiating with Canada and Western Euro- 
pean countries a North Atlantic pact. 

This pact would increase the sense of security, 
strengthen the power to resist aggression, and thus 
decrease the likelihood of aggression. 

The public discussions of the proposed pact 
seem to me to indicate that its conclusion repre- 
sents the best next step toward a more effective 
system of organized international security. 

Those who believe in world government as a goal 
should welcome it. I think they should welcome 
and work for every step which increases among 
states a sense of community of interest and a plan 
for common action. 

Those who believe in the United Nations should 
welcome the North Atlantic pact. Its development 
stems from the Vandenberg resolution of June 11, 
1948, and is wholly in line with the first point of 
the four-point program for peace and freedom laid 
down in President Truman’s inaugural address. 
Both the President’s program and the Vandenberg 
resolution are based on the principle of strengthen- 
ing the United Nations and acting within the 
Charter. The Rio pact was another step along the 
same line. 

I admire those who have the far vision and keep 
stimulating us to move constantly forward toward 
a better organization of the world for peace. But 
I deplore the tendency of some to embrace the cause 
of world government as an easy escape from the 
tough problems of the moment. 

In my opinion, advocates of world government 
have a special obligation to be familiar with and to 
support every effort which, if successful, would 
improve our existing international organization— 
the United Nations. 
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Meeting of Economic and Social Council 


STATEMENTS BY WILLARD L. THORP 


Economic Development and Technical Cooperation! 


In taking up today the question of economic de- 
velopment we are not embarking on a new subject. 
As a process, economic development has been going 
on for centuries. It was an early subject for 
United Nations discussions, at Hot Springs, at 
Bretton Woods, and at San Francisco when the 
Charter was born. We in the Economic and Social 
Council have had the question before us since 
our first meeting, and we devoted particular at- 
tention to it during 1948. The Economic and Em- 

loyment Commission, the Sub-Commission on 

conomic Development, the regional commissions, 
and a number of the specialized agencies have dis- 
cussed it urgently at considerable length. Al- 
ready, helpful experience has been accumulated 
by the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
in connection with various specific projects. Reso- 
lutions and recommendations previously adopted 
contain valuable ideas and suggestions concerning 
the central problems of economic development, 
some of its specific aspects, and the possibilities for 
constructive action. 

Economic development was the keynote of the 
discussions in the Second Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Paris a few months ago. It was 
obvious that many delegations were greatly con- 
cerned with increasing the effectiveness of the 
United Nations in this field. As a result, two reso- 
lutions were adopted by the General Assembly. 
One, growing out of the general debate in the Com- 
mittee, recommended that the Economic and Social 
Council and the specialized agencies give urgent 
consideration to the whole problem of the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries in all of 
its aspects. The other, proposed by Chile, Peru, 
Egypt, and Burma, expanded the United Nations 
program of-technical assistance. 

ew subjects which come before this Council 
excite the imagination more than economic de- 
velopment. To many, these words signify eco- 
nomic progress, more of the better things of life 
for more people, fuller and richer lives, social bet- 
terment. These words capture the imagination of 
people everywhere, in the most developed indus- 
trial countries as well as in those less developed 
or only partially developed. 

Our immediate task is not the contemplation of 
goals but the more prosaic discussion of means. 
What we have to consider here is, in the language 
of the Charter, how to promote, through joint and 
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separate action, the conditions of economic and 
social progress and development. Economic de- 
velopment cannot be given to, nor can it be 
imposed upon, a country by international co- 
operation. But there are practical forms of 
international cooperation which can facilitate the 
whem This was the realistic —— of Presi- 
ent Truman in his inaugural address a month 
ago. Because of its significance to our present dis- 
cussion, I shall quote his “fourth point” in full: 


. . . We must embark on a bold new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific advances and in- 
dustrial progress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas. 

More than half the people of the world are living in 
conditions approaching misery. Their food is inadequate. 
They are victims of disease. Their economic life is primi- 


‘tive and stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap and a 


threat both to them and to more prosperous areas. 

For the first time in history, humanity possesses the 
knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering of these 
people. 

The United States is preeminent among nations in the 
development of industrial and scientific techniques. The 
material resources which we can afford to use for the 
assistance of other peoples are limited. But our im- 
ponderable resources in technical knowledge are con- 
stantly growing and are inexhaustible. 

I believe that we should make available to peace-loving 
peoples the benefits of our store of technical knowledge 
in order to help them realize their aspirations for a better 
life, And, in cooperation with other nations, we should 
foster capital investment in areas needing development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce more food, more 
clothing, nrore materials for housing, and more mechanical 
power to lighten their burdens. 

We invite other countries to pool their technological 
resources in this undertaking. Their contributions will 
be warmly welcomed. This should be a cooperative enter- 
prise in which all nations work together through the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies wherever 
practicable. It must be a world-wide effort for the achieve- 
ment of peace, plenty, and freedom. 

With the cooperation of business, private capital, agri- 
culture, and labor in this country, this program can 
greatly increase the industrial activity in other nations 
and can raise substantially their standards of living. 

Such new economic developments must be devised and 
controlled to benefit the peoples of the areas in which 
they are established. Guaranties to the investor must be 
balanced by guaranties in the interest of the people whose 
resources and whose labor go into these developments. 

The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign profit— 





* Made on Feb. 25, 1949, and released to the press on the 
same date. Mr. Thorp, U.S. Representative in Economic 
and Social Council, is Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs. 
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has no place in our plans. What we envisage is a pro- 
gram of development based on the concepts of democratic 
fair-dealing. 

All countries, including our own, will greatly benefit 
from a constructive program for the better use of the 
world’s human and natural resources. Experience shows 
that our commerce with other countries expands as they 
progress industrially and economically. 

Greater production is the key to prosperity and peace. 
And the key to greater production is a wider and more 
vigorous application of modern scientific and technical 
knowledge. 

Only by helping the least fortunate of its members to 
help themselves can the human family achieve the decent, 
satisfying life that is the right of all people. 

Democracy alone can supply the vitalizing force to stir 
the peoples of the world into triumphant action, not only 
against their human oppressors, but also against their 
ancient enemies—hunger, misery, and despair. 


Economic development, according to this con- 
cept, involves the production of more food, more 
clothing, and more mechanical power to lighten 
people’s burdens. It involves a better use of the 
world’s human and natural resources. Looked at 
in the large, economic development means the con- 
tinuous improvement and utilization of the re- 
sources and productive capacities of a people for 
the benefit of the people. It applies to farms as 
well as to factories. It applies to intellectual ad- 
vancement as well as physical health. It applies 
to habits of work and habits of leisure, to the sav- 
ing of capital and to its provident investment. 

The concept of economic development applies 
equally to independent states and to dependent 
territories, which latter category include the 10 
trust territories and 62 other non-self-governing 
territories, where lives one out of every ten persons 
in the world today. 

There are no stereotyped patterns of economic 
development applicable to all, or even to many 
countries. Different countries have different needs 
and different possibilities. Development must 
take into account and, so far as possible, be adapted 
to local resources, attitudes, social and legal struc- 
tures, customs and practices. In the poorer and 
less developed areas a basic improvement in health, 
literacy, and vocational skills may well be pre- 
requisite to increased production and improved 
standards of living. It is also likely that, in many 
of the less developed areas, agriculture, rural and 
small scale industry, and transportation may stand 
in most need of improvement. For the somewhat 
further developed areas, priorities are likely to be 
quite different, with emphasis on improvement in 
the functioning of government and increases in 
industrial productivity. 

Economic development is not limited to indus- 
trialization—industrialization in the narrow sense 
of manufacturing. Surely, the development of 
manufacturing enterprises is generally a necessary 
part of economic development, but it is not the 
whole, and often not the most important element. 
Economic development embraces advances in agri- 
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culture, mining, transportation, communications, 
power, and in the skills and capacities of the 
people. It requires the expansion of the distribu- 
tion system and the full machinery required for the 
exchange of goods. All these economic activities 
are mutually reinforcing elements in the process 
of development, but they are also competing claim- 
ants for the limited resources at hand, particularly 
labor and capital. For any given country the 
wisest apportionment of scarce resources amo 
these elements varies, of course, with time an 
circumstance. 

It is not true that countries can be sharply di- 
vided into two categories, those which are “in- 
herently” manufacturing countries and_ those 
which are “inherently” raw material producing. 
If standards of living in the world are to be su 
stantially increased, it will be necessary to have 
a widespread development of manufacturing. The 
older industrial countries could not, even with 
their large industrial potential and under condi- 
tions of continuous full employment, supply all 
the manufactures the whole world needs through 
the channels of international trade. The League 
of Nations study, /ndustrialization and Foreign 
Trade, made this quite clear. In the years 1926-29, 
two thirds of the world’s population enjoyed an 
annual average supply of finished factory goods 
of less than $7 per capita, while one third of the 
world’s population enjoyed an annual average of 
$104 per capita. If, during this same period, the 
less fortunate two thirds of the world’s population 
were to have enjoyed a supply of manufactures 
equal to one half the value of that enjoyed by the 
more fortunate third, or $52 per capita per year, 
without increasing their own production their im- 

orts of manufactured goods would have had to be 
increased 16 times. This would have been equal to 
twice the annual value of all goods entering into 
world trade. 

It is clear that if these peoples are to enjoy a 
greatly increased supply of manufactures, if their 
standards of living are to be augmented beyond the 
bare necessities of life, the world’s manufacturing 
capacity will have to be greatly expanded. Such 
a growth of manufacturing, which necessarily will 
be gradual, will inevitably mean a much wider geo- 
graphic distribution of industry. One cannot as- 
sume that the specialization which exists today 
among countries is the permanent pattern. It may 
be a fairly rational pattern in the light of present 
cost relationships, but it may not be so in the light 
of future costs, or future markets, or of potential 
discoveries of new resources and developments of 
new techniques. The world is still young in the 
exploration of the resources with which Nature 
has endowed it, and of the ways in which these 
resources can be utilized. Many a country which 
thinks itself poor in resources may find that by 
taking stock of what it has it will discover capaci- 
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ties now unknown. Every country needs not only 
resources but also resourcefulness, and in many an 
instance, it is the resourcefulness of a people that 
creates a new resource. 

The domestic problems of the economic develop- 
ment of a country are numerous and difficult. 
They may involve basic changes in the economic, 
political, and social institutions and habits. Most 
of the things that need to be done and that can 
be done are either wholly or mainly within the con- 
trol of the individual country and its people. 

The habits and attitudes that have fostered eco- 
nomic development have been those of work, sav- 
ing, and venturesomeness, and adaptability. The 
need for work extends to all groups. The work- 
ing, self-disciplined business manager is as im- 
portant to the expansion of production as the 
self-discipline and hard work of the farmer and 
laborer. Saving is the basis for capital accumula- 
tion. It can take place whenever people have hope 
and confidence in the future of themselves and 
their country. Venturesomeness is perhaps the 
most difficult of all new habits to acquire: the 
farmer must be willing to abandon the habits of 
father and grandfather and use new methods that 
appear to him to involve risk and danger. Do- 
mestic capital must be ventured in new industry 
at home rather than put into real estate or into 
strong boxes abroad. Wealth must be put into 
productive enterprise rather than hoarded in 
jewels and gold. There must also be adaptability 
to changing concepts. Old forms of status and 
caste, archaic systems of land tenure, and resist- 
ance to science and technology may be holding 
back economic development. 

In addition to habits and attitudes, economic 
development depends upon the normally un- 
spectacular functions of government. They are 
an essential part of any program for economic 
progress: the establishment of internal order, 
security, and justice ; the creation of money, credit, 
and fiscal systems; the development of basic sys- 
tems of communications and transportation; the 
spread of literacy and higher learning in the arts 
and sciences; the provision of basic health and 
social services; the assessment and protection of 
natural resources. 

No country that aspires to economic develop- 
ment can say that it cannot afford these duties of 
government. It cannot afford not to educate its 
children. It cannot afford not to conserve the 
health of its people. It cannot afford not to con- 
serve the fertility of its soil. It cannot afford not 
to give aid and encouragement to art and science. 
It is the function of governments aspiring to eco- 
nomic development to establish and maintain the 
institutions which enable their citizens to become 
resourceful. 

The bulk of the capital for economic develop- 
ment has to come from the people themselves. 
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There are important reasons for this. In the first 

lace, the amount of funds that can conceivabl 
made available for foreign investment will fal 
very far short of the world’s capacity to use capi- 
tal. Larger amounts of capital have been moving 
across borders since the end of World War II than 
at any time in the past, but the demands far ex- 
ceed the supply. Secondly, a country which im- 
ported too large a proportion of its capital would 
be faced for a long time with heavier carrying 
charges than it can readily meet in foreign ex- 
change. Many industrialized countries including 
the United States have been developed in part by 
foreign capital, but in every case, the bulk of their 
capital investment is the result of their own sav- 
ings. These considerations underline the impor- 
tance for a government to create a climate and 
devise institutions which will stimulate and 
mobilize domestic savings, and will channel these 
savings into productive investment. 

The maintenance of the value of the national 
currency is a normal function of government, but 
the process of rapid economic development accen- 
tuates the problem of internal inflation and ex- 
ternal hen, et Governments must develop ma- 
chinery to cope with these problems or risk the 
dissipation of their development of programs. 

If national resources are to be more fully de- 
veloped there must be a broad market, and contin- 
uous communication established between village 
and town, country and city. The absence of an 
adequate system of transportation and communi- 
cations is in many underdeveloped countries the 
principal bottleneck to advancement. The absence 
of adequate power facilities may similarly be a 
significant obstacle to economic progress. The 
benefits of pe and power facilities are 
widely diffused throughout the whole economy. 
Governments therefore have the responsibility for 
promoting the development of these key public 
services. 

Those are some of the unspectacular functions 
of government, but they are basic, indispensable 
ingredients to economic development. To per- 
form these unspectacular functions well requires, 
in many countries, spectacular changes in the 
attitude toward government and the habits of 
government personnel. Government cannot be a 
haven for younger sons, or an avenue for per- 
sonal enrichment, or a private arsenal for military 
cliques. Effective government requires continuity 
of effort by personnel trained in the art of ad- 
ministration, devoted to the public service, and 
scrupulous of the public welfare. 

All this has been succinctly stated as a basic 
principle in the first report by the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Economic Development, as follows: 


“National development must be based pri- 
marily on national resources and must come 
largely from the effort of the people concerned.” 
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This must be fully understood. The bulk of 
the effort, the drive, the organization, the plan- 
ning, and much of the financing must come from 
the people themselves and from their own govern- 
ments. 

Economic development can also be accelerated 
through international action and cooperation. 
The freeing of international trade in goods and 
services from restrictions and discriminations 
makes possible the expansion of the exchange of 
the products of the less ee countries for 
the capital goods needed for development. In- 
ternational migration has been and can still be 
an important means for bringing skills and needed 
man power to less developed areas. The exchange 
of ideas in the scientific and cultural fields, as 
well as of information generally, may be in the 
long run the greatest leaveners of economic de- 
velopment. The United Nations has not been idle 
in these fields, as witness the Havana Charter for 
an International Trade Organization and the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; the 
activities of the International Labor Organization 
and the International Refugee Organization, and 
the forthcoming Conference on the Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources. 

However, the two international factors in eco- 
nomic development which I wish to stress are 
international flows of capital and international 
flows of technology. 

The receipt of capital from abroad enables coun- 
tries to acquire more goods and services from 
abroad than they can pay for with current exports. 
Irrespective of its source, whether from the pro- 
ceeds of foreign borrowing or other advances, or 
from the accumulations arising from past exports, 
such capital serves to finance the excess foreign 
requirements of an expanding economy. 

All of us are aware of the mistakes that have 
been made in the past in the use of such capital, 
not just mistakes of judgment, but improvidence 
and wastefulness that has actually brought im- 
poverishment rather than enrichment. Both gov- 
ernments and private investors shared in these 
mistakes in the past. Fortunately, individuals as 
well as governments now are wiser and more 
responsible. 

American policy does not countenance use of 
capital investment abroad for the purpose of ex- 

loitation. As President Truman said: “The old 
imperialism—exploitation for foreign profit—has 
no place in our plans. What we envisage is a pro- 
am of development based on the concepts of 
eter fair-dealing.” 

The United States has been supplying capital 
funds to many countries in recent years—through 
international organizations, such as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, through government agencies, and through 

rivate channels. The American economic system 
is predominantly a private enterprise system and 
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as a result investment, even in many publicly 
owned projects, is principally the function of the 
private capital market, subject to limited public 


controls and aids. We consider it natural, and 
desirable, to look to these same private sources to 
service the foreign fields as well. Yet though 
gross domestic private investment amounted to 
38.8 billion dollars in the United States in 1948, 

rivate foreign investment amounted to only 9 

illion dollars. Nearly all this amount took the 
form of direct investment abroad by American 
enterprises who were expanding or starting opera- 
tions in other countries. In light of our present 
discussions, it is worthy of note that this form of 
capital flow has certain advantages, since it carries 
along with the capital a flow of experience and 
technical knowledge. 

The need for a substantial international flow of 
capital was recognized in the new postwar inter- 
national machinery. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development was established 
to provide an international agency which would 
gather capital in various markets of the world and 
facilitate the putting of this capital to work in 
areas needing such capital. We feel that the Bank 
has demonstrated that it can perform a useful 
function and that it has not yet realized its full 
potentialities. 

It seems necessary to find still other means of 
encouraging the movement of capital from one 
country to another. President Truman recognized 
this need when he said that “in cooperation with 
other nations, we should foster capital investment 
in areas needing development.” For centuries, 
capital moved in substantial amounts across inter- 
national boundaries. There was only one require- 
ment—that both the supplier and the recipient 
must agree. Today, there appear to be many bar- 
riers to the flow of private capital in considerable 
quantities. The suggestion made by the Presi- 
dent is that some way be found whereby sufficient 
assurances be given so that the existing obstacles _ 
will be removed. 

The importance of this problem and the possi- 
bility of its solution are closely related to the de- 
velopment of increased technical cooperation. I 
now turn, therefore, to my second main point, the 
international flow of technology, or as it has been 
called in the United Nations, technical assistance. 

I have already emphasized that the process of 
development involves a better use of the world’s 
resources. This may require capital, but it always 
requires something more—the knowledge needed 
to put resources to work. Economic development 
inevitably involves the use of better techniques in 
agriculture, health, and education. Progress in 
industry, transport, communications, and other as- 
pects of a modern economy can only come from 
the application of modern skills me | technology. 
I also emphasized that the primary requirements 
for development were institutions necessary to 
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create conditions for expanded production and 
capital accumulation. 

he clear conclusion is that technical coopera- 
tion is a basic type of outside assistance whereby 
the underdeveloped countries can be aided in their 
progress toward a better economic life. To meet 
this objective the concept of technical cooperation 
must be broad in substance and in method. 

It embraces such varied activities as training in 
administration, in industry, and in agriculture; 
health programs, broad technical missions, and the 
dispatch of individual experts; experiment sta- 
tions; training fellowships and local technical 
training institutes; dissemination of information 
through conferences, seminars, and publications; 
provision of laboratory material; demonstration 
services and equipment; basic and vocational edu- 
cation; advice concerning particular industrial 
and agricultural projects; the improvement of 
fiscal systems; resource surveys and general assess- 
ment of development potentialities; analysis of 
methods of production, marketing, and manage- 
ment ; consultation on measures to combat inflation 
or to provide for displaced workers; and advice on 
steps designed to mobilize domestic savings for 
constructive investment. 

The process of technical cooperation and inter- 
change has taken place in the past along many 
channels and through many types of institutions. 
Immigrants have carried skills from one area to 
another. Private enterprises have operated in 
other countries. Engineers and advisers have been 
employed abroad. Great humanitarian enter- 
prises like the Rockefeller Foundation have car- 
ried knowledge to many areas. Professional per- 
sons have traveled widely, and technical publica- 
tions have distributed internationally the results 
of individual scientific discovery. Foreign as- 
sistance has supported schools, colleges, and 
hospitals. 

Many of these same channels can be further 
developed and expanded. So far as the United 
States is concerned, we feel that every form and 
type of technical cooperation should be encour- 
aged. Similarly, at the level of intergovernmental 
cooperation, the most appropriate method should 
be used, whether bilateral or multilateral. 

Here is a field in which genuine international 
cooperation can expand and flourish. No country 
has a monopoly of skills, knowledge, or available 
personnel. Certainly the United States has no 
such monopoly. The amount of technical assist- 
ance will begin to approximate the need only if 
all nations contribute to the joint effort. 

There should be no simple division of suppliers 
and receivers of technical assistance, for often one 
underdeveloped area will be in a position to 
furnish useful assistance to still less developed 
areas. In fact, technical cooperation can be re- 
ciprocal and mutually advantageous. It is an 
enterprise to which all can contribute and from 
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which all may benefit. Technical cooperation is 
the direct opposite of imperialism. Its aim is the 
development of intellectual and physical self-re- 
liance, and the conditions of *haale economic 
strength which enable underdeveloped countries 
to resist foreign dominance or to cast off oppres- 
sive economic ties, if such there are. 

There is today a widespread demand in the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies for 
increased oo in the field of technical co- 
operation. We all realize of course that the pro- 
one and budgets of these organizations are fixed 

or the current year, and it is obvious that there 
will be need for planning of such expanded pro- 
grams and perhaps revision of operating and ad- 
ministrative procedures. Many countries are in- 
volved, and it will take time if the program is to 
be developed on the basis of genuine international 
cooperation. Obviously the program must have 
multilateral support and participation. It is 
clearly our hope that there will be general agree- 
ment to lift the process of technical cooperation 
to a new dimension. 

For its part the United States is about to embark 
upon a broad program in the field of technical 
cooperation in aid of economic development. As 
an essential part of this program, the United 
States is prepared to work with other countries 
through the United Nations and the S ialized 
Agencies whenever practicable, in bringing about 
an expansion of activities in this field. 

In order to crystallize discussion in the Council, 
the United States is submitting a resolution in- 
corporating three proposals.” 

irst, I suggest that the Secretary-General, 
working through the Administrative Committee 
on Coordination so that all interested Specialized 
Agencies can participate, be asked to prepare, for 
consideration by the Council at its ninth session, 
a concrete program for enlarging the activities of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
in the field of technical assistance for economic 
development. The report should also bring to 
the attention of the Council important problems 
such as the availability of competent experts and 
suggestions as to possible priorities among types 
of projects. In order to avoid overlapping, con- 
sultation should be held with the Organization of 
American States and with those countries or 
groups of countries which are already carrying on 
substantial programs in this field. 

Second, I suggest that the report cover ways and 
means for arranging for financial expansion in 
connection with such projects. The regular 
budget contributions are based on a fixed percent- 
age. We would hope that there could be some 
expansion in the regular budget for this type of 
activity. However, and beyond that, considera- 
tion should be given to the establishment of special 
projects budgets which would permit special con- 


* See post, p. 295. 
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tributions for purposes of technical cooperation 
within the United Nations or within the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. It is pos- 
sible that many countries might make their contri- 
bution in the form of goods, services, and local 
currency. In order to safeguard the cooperative 
nature of the enterprise and the international 
character of the organization sponsoring it, no one 
country should be expected to assume all or most 
of the financial burden of the expanded program. 

Third, I suggest that the report also include rec- 
ommendations for the coordination of omnes. 
execution, and control in this field. I have a 
ready stressed the importance of concurrent proj- 
ects. Obviously, there must be some method of 
assuring comprehensive and coordinated planning 
and action among the various agencies concerned 
in carrying out technical assistance programs. 


It will be for the ninth session of our Council 
to review the documentation to be submitted and, 
I hope, to formulate recommendations for decisive 
action by the General Assembly and the Special- 
ized Agencies. 

The timetable for the attainment of these ob- 
jectives of economic development is measured in 
decades, not in years. The reorientation of the 
way of life of millions of people can come only 
gradually. However, with a bold new program 
of technical cooperation the United Nations can 
hasten significantly economic development. 

There is needless suffering in the world today 
and discontent and unrest which spring from it. 
The time is now to embark upon a program which 
will raise the spirits of men and give them new 
hope. 


THE WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION : 


The Council’s annual review of the world eco- 
nomic situation, which was begun on a systematic 
basis last year in response to the resolution of the 
General Assembly, provides each of us with an 
opportunity and a ee 

We can of course take advantage of this agenda 
item to boast in glowing terms of our individual 
national achievements. At the other extreme, we 
might use this forum to attack violently the eco- 
nomic programs and policies of other countries. 

However, I am sure that the General Assembly 
wanted something more from us than either of 
these approaches would provide. It wished the 
Economic and Social Council to take a broad view 
of world economic conditions, to consider thought- 
fully the problems underlying the current situa- 
tion, and to use its conclusions as a background as 
it moves on to consider those practical measures 
which might lead to constructive action. 

This meeting, in February 1949, is no time for 
us to devote much of our energy to rejoicing over 
the signs of economic improvement which are be- 
fore us. These are not the days to sit back and 
recount the gains which have been made, ——. 
ing though they may be in many respects. e 
must not for one minute forget the fundamental 
tasks which still lie ahead. ese must be days of 
realistic appraisal and careful consideration of 
how to consolidate and extend our gains. 

It is all too easy to become involved in the clouds 
of abstract economic terminolo Oftentimes 
this serves its purpose in furthering some neces- 
sary analysis, and particularly in removing it from 
the levels where concern over the trees makes it 
impossible to consider the forest. But the general 
terms which we use, like production and invest- 
ment, and balance of payments, must never lead us 


* Made on Feb. 21, 1949, and released to the press by the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations on the same date. 
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away from the fact that we are really dealing with 
stark realities, food on the table, roofs over people’s 
heads, and machines to produce more goods. In 
such concrete terms, the world’s progress is slow 
indeed, and we have a common goal which should 
permit us to drop many of our differences and 
think together as to ways and means for improving 
the world economic situation. Probably this is 
our most important job in the Economic and Social 
Council, and the people of the world have a right 
to demand that we take this responsibility 
seriously. 

Our discussion of the world economic situation 
is of course greatly facilitated by the reports pre- 
pared by the United Nations Secretariat. It is my 
understanding that the full report, comparable to 
that prepared last year, will be presented to us 
at our next session in July, and that the report 
presently before us should be regarded as an in- 
terim report only. I am sure that this explains 
why the report is so largely factual and fails to 
provide any considerable depth of analysis of the 
world’s present economic problems. 

It is always helpful to have a factual, descrip- 
tive report. The records of individual countries 
and of particular economic functions are a neces- 
sary basis for any analytical work. Under the 
circumstances, I do not wish to be regarded as 
criticizing the Secretariat for the shortcomings of 
this report, but rather as emphasizing our expecta- 
tions with respect to the “full report” to be pre- 
pared for the ninth session. 

Facts are only the beginning of understanding. 
The economic life of the world may not be a 
system in any neat mechanical sense, but it is 
interdependent both by countries and by function. 
The various economic measurements are important 
not merely in their own right, but in their relation- 
ships to each other. Balance can be disturbed by 
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too rapid advance in some economic field as well 
as by deterioration or lag in some other. In our 
efforts to appraise the situation, we need the bene- 
fit of impartial economic analysis which will indi- 
cate the interlocking and interdependent behavior 
of the individual indexes. I very much hope, 
therefore, that the full report to be prepared for 
the ninth session will be not only an extensive fac- 
tual compendium, but also a penetrating analysis 
of the world economic situation. 

At the present, I should like to repeat briefly one 
of the main points which I made last year and that 
is that the annual world economic report should 
be as comprehensive as possible, both from the 
point of view of the number of countries included 
and from the point of view of the aspects of eco- 
nomic life covered. I believe the Council would 
be interested in knowing what the response of the 
various governments has been to the Secretariat’s 
requests for information for the annual report, 
and what difficulties, if any, have been encountered 
in obtaining information. I should be interested 
in such a report before we finish with this subject. 
If we are to make a serious effort to analyze the 
world economic situation in the future even more 
extensive factual information, organized within 
comparable categories, must be available to the 
Secretariat. Where there are gaps in the avail- 
able information and the report itself indicates 
this to be the case, I hope that the Secretariat will 
have no hesitation in making a specific and definite 
request of the country concerned. I can pledge 
the full cooperation of the United States Govern- 
ment in this respect. 

In this connection, I should like to mention the 
report on the United States economy which I am 
making available to all members of the Council. 
I refer to The Economic Report of the President, 
together with The Annual Economic Review, 
January 1949, as prepared and presented by the 
United States Conall of Economic Advisers. It 
deals with both our progress and our problems. 
I should not wish to imply that this report is the 
last word in national economic reports, but I 
believe the work of the Secretariat and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council would be greatly simpli- 
fied if similar national reports were available 
regularly from other members of the United 
Nations. 

The world economy, like any national economy, 
consists of a number of parts which are in relation- 
ship to each other; and the economic health of the 
economy depends upon the strength and harmony 
of these relationships. In the strictly interna- 
tional sphere, the economic relations among the 
parts are brought together largely in the balance- 
of-payments situation, which provides a summary 
of the transactions among countries. However, 
national conditions influence conditions in other 
countries even beyond the stage of actual inter- 
national transactions, for prices can even be af- 
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fected by a potential flow of goods, and money 
rates can ease or tighten for the same type of 
reason. 

Furthermore, the nature and extent of inter- 
national transactions are themselves affected by 
domestic conditions and policies in the various 
countries, for example, by the types of goods avail- 
able for sale and desired for purchase. Therefore 
one cannot draw a sharp line between the national 
and international aspects of economic life, 
although the emphasis may be somewhat shifted 
according to the nature of the problem. 

I might discuss at length the basic objectives 
which countries should seek—increased produc- 
tion, financial stability, and expanded trade. 
Much progress has been made under each head, 
and serious problems still remain. However, 
today I wish to stress the problem of interrelation- 
ships in economic life. : 

e relationships which are involved are 
numerous—production and consumption, agricul- 
tural prices and industrial prices, consumption 
and investment, savings and investment, govern- 
ment income and government outgo, exports and 
imports, wages and cost of living, and many 
others. In the never-existing so-called normal 
situation, which represents perfect economic 
health, these elements would be in adjustment in 
a series of interrelated equilibria. And the ideal 
society would be one in which these elements would 
move ahead toward higher and higher standards 
of living without the development of serious im- 
balances or disequilibria. 

Before the war, the world’s economic situation 
was certainly not good. Various artificial means 
and controls were employed to keep the parts in 
balance, with production well below capacity and 
many countries with unusual levels of unemploy- 
ment. International trade and foreign exchange 
were both subject to an increasing variety of 
restrictions. 

The war was a great disruptive influence, and 
all sorts of measures have been necessary to kee 
the postwar economic situation under control. 
The great drop in production in the war-dev- 
astated areas and the effort to achieve an equitable 
distribution of products from other areas led to 
rationing by individuals and also by countries. 
Trade controls, exchange controls, grants and sub- 
sidies on a large scale, all were necessary to keep 
the parts of the various economies in some sort of 
balance. 

Now production is getting back to levels where 
the situation is not so critical, and many of the 
artificial props, or controls, or balancing tech- 
niques are less necessary. Rationing has dis- 
appeared or been greatly reduced. In the Soviet 
Union, it is reported that subsidies to industries 
are being reduced or eliminated. In the United 
States, the gap in the balance of trade has greatly 
narrowed, and this, coupled with the improving 
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world supply situation, reduces the necessity for 
as extensive controls as have been required to as- 
sure the equitable international distribution of 
commodities in short supply. 

As the production picture improves, two types 
of problems take on new meaning. First is that 
there are more alternatives, that more decisions 
can and must be made by the various countries. 
When the shortages were severe, every energy 
had to go to meeting the essentials, and the alterna- 
tives oF action were limited. But now the choices 
are beginning to be less academic—to plan for self- 
sufficiency or for expanded trade; to emphasize 
investment and increased capacity or to increase 
living standards now; to shift from agriculture to 
industry, to develop both, or to concentrate on 
agriculture; to look toward expansion with the 
aid of foreign capital, or to depend upon national 
savings. There are other choices which must be 
made, of course, but the list is illustrative. I 
merely wish to emphasize that they have more 
reality in 1949 than they had in 1947 or 1948. 
From our particular point of view here in the 
Council, the basic choice which all must make is 
that between international economic cooperation 
and independent efforts at self-sufficiency. 

The second group of problems is created by the 
series of abnormal steps which have been necessary 
in the postwar period. Rationing is usually un- 
popular, and one can assume that the problem 
faced by most governments has been to maintain 
it long enough rather than to get rid of it. But 
many types of control seem to persist because of 
inertia, the interest in them of a vested group who 
administer them or who profit from them, and a 
real fear that possibly the removal of such controls 
may lead to unexpected consequences. Since the 
international controls usually tend to reduce trade 
in the interest of balancing imports and exports to 
whichever is lower, it is important that a real effort 
be made to free the situation as rapidly as circum- 
stances permit. 

The report of the Secretariat describes well the 
state of international trade and finance, but that 
state is still far from satisfactory. Nearly all 
countries have strict exchange and quantitative re- 
strictions in effect. Currencies are over-valued in 
many instances. Bilateral balancing of accounts, 
with its well-known economic sacrifices, continues 
on a large scale. 

Although the International Monetary Fund was 
pessimistic last year about the possible advantages 
of exchange-rate adjustments, it is gratifying to 
note the progress that has been made toward 
strengthening seme currencies during the past 
year. However, the number of countries with 
rigid exchange and trade controls has not yet be- 
gun to shrink. These controls will have to be con- 
siderably relaxed and removed before we can have 
a smoothly functioning international economic 
system ; even with an International Trade Organ- 
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ization in operation. It is important that we seize 
every opportunity to thaw out these rigidities, and 
not permit the procedures which were necessary as 
protections in the period of shortage, to continue 
as restrictions any longer than is necessary. 

To consider another problem in the field of rela- 
tionships, important changes are occurring in the 
price-and-income pattern with the changes in the 
production pattern. The terms of trade, that is, 
the ratio of prices paid to prices received, for vari- 
ous countries and various economic groups, are 
undergoing changes. Most countries have been 
acutely aware of their terms of trade in connection 
with their balance-of-payments difficulties, and all 
have hoped that they could buy more cheaply and 
sell more dearly, quite aside from the quantities 
they expected to buy or sell. Agricultural groups 
are keenly aware of the possible shift in terms of 
trade to their disadvantage, after a decade or more 
of shifts in their favor. The terms of trade in 1948 
favor agricultural commodities by 10 to 20 percent, 
as compared with 1937-38, and are about on a par 
as compared with the pericd just prior to World 
War I. 

It is important to keep the point in mind that it 
often is the relationship among various parts of 
the price structure owe 4 really matters. If goods 
exported from the United States drop in price, the 
effect, so far as the balance of trade is concerned, 
depends on the extent to which there are corre- 
sponding drops in the prices of goods imported. 

educed prices for wheat exports oon the United 
States, for example, cannot be isolated from other 
price trends, and cannot be regarded as reducing 
the trade-payment problem by the amount of the 
reduction in price. In fact, the effect of lower 
commodity prices on trade-payment balances is 
one of the more difficult problems to analyze. 

I should like to say a few words about the Uniied 
States economy. First, let me say that I am nota 
business forecaster, and I shall not attempt to 
predict the course of economic events. Second, it 
is apparent to all that the United States economy 
has been functioning quite well—not perfectly, by 
any means—but quite well, for a number of years. 
In fact, we have operated for a considerable period 
at more than usual capacity, more than our plant 
in such fields as electric power, for example, was 
designed to carry. Much has been made of the 
fact that unemployment has increased more than 
seasonably in the last several weeks (from 1,941,- 
000 in mid-December to 2,664,000 in mid-January, 
which is 300,000-400,000 more than would nor- 
mally be expected). In an economy as active and 
as dynamic as ours, unemployment rarely goes 
below 4 percent of the labor force, and in certain 
seasons it goes higher. The January 1949 figure is 
4.3 percent. It would be a bad error of judgment 
to take a relatively small decline in employment or 
even a sizable decline in a few prices as an indi- 
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cation that the United States economy is going 
into a depression. 

In fact, it is an encouraging sign that inflation- 
ary pressures in the United States are abating. 
The more important developments are discussed in 
The Economic Report of the President. One clear 
element in this move toward a condition of equi- 
librium is in the international economic field. In 
1947, our total visible and invisible exports were 
19.7 billion dollars, imports were 8.5 billion dollars, 
and the surplus of exports was 11.3 billion dollars. 
In 1948, exports were lower by 3 billion dollars, 
imports were greater by 1.8 billion dollars, and the 
surplus of exports was cut to 6.5 billion dollars. 
This is an extraordinary readjustment. The 
widest gap appeared in the second quarter of 1947. 
Imports into the United States have steadily in- 
creased year by year since the end of the war. 

This is clear evidence of progress towards world 
economic recovery, but it does not mean that the 
extraordinary steps in the form of financial assist- 
ance which have been taken by the United States 
Government can be — reduced. 

Finally, I cannot complete my statement with- 
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out at least mentioning the importance of politi- 
cal factors in their relation to economic progress. 
Obviously civil disorder causes economic dienes 
and even destruction. It makes international re- 
lationships difficult, if not impossible. But less 
tangible than actual disorder, is the disturbing 
element of political uncertainty and fear. Threat- 
ened aggression may be against governments or 
against individuals. In the case of governments, 
it leads to increased noneconomic expenditures for 
armaments. In the case of individuals, it destroys 
economic incentive. Security of person and secur- 
ity of property are bases upon which economic 
progress in the world can best be built. 

The spirit of confidence in the future is most 
important to economic advance. There is no index 
which measures confidence, but there are signs that 
it is clearly on the increase in many areas of the 
world where the postwar picture was indeed dark. 
It is the hope of my Government that this spirit 
will steadily grow in the world, that we can ap- 
proach that great goal of freedom from fear which 
is so fundamental to the achievement of freedom 
from want. 
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Peace Treaty Not Workable With Regard to Free Territory of Trieste 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 
U.S. Representative in the Security Council 


The Security Council will recall the United 
Kingdom-French-United States note to the 
U.S.S.R. and Italy dated March 20, 1948, a copy 
of which was circulated here as Document S-707 
dated March 31, 1948.2 In this note the three 
Western Powers proposed to the Soviet Union and 
Italy that they join the Western Powers in agree- 
ment on an additional protocol to the Italian peace 
treaty which would return the Free Territory of 
Trieste to Italian sovereignty. This proposal was 
motivated primarily by the fact that the Yugoslav 
zone had been completely transformed in character 
and virtually incorporated into the Yugoslav po- 
lice state so as to make an independent and demo- 
cratic status for the territory impossible. In the 
view of the Western Powers, the return to Italy 
was and is the only solution to meet the democratic 
aspiration of the people in the Free Territory of 
Trieste and to re-establish stability in the area. 
Inasmuch as the Security Council has assumed re- 
sponsibility for the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Free Territory of Trieste, the three 
Western Powers stated that they would submit to 
the Security Council for approval the arrange- 
ments to be jointly agreed upon. The Italian 
Government accepted the proposal of the Western 
Powers. This, however, is not the case with the 
Soviet Union. 

When the Soviet Union failed to reply to the 
proposal, the United States on April 9, 1948, de- 
livered a further note to the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington proposing a preliminary—I stress the 
word preliminary—meeting to draft the necessary 
protocol. In a note dated April 13, the Soviet 
Union replied that it—and I quote: “Considered 
the proposal to solve the problem concerning re- 
vision of the treaty of peace with Italy in any of 
its parts, by way of correspondence or arrange- 
ment of private conferences, unacceptable as vio- 
lating the elementary principles of democracy.” * 


*Made on Feb. 17, 1949, in the Security Council and 
released to the press by the U.S. JMission to the United 
Nations on the same date. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 4, 1948, p. 453. 

. —- of Apr. 18, 1948, p. 522; and Apr. 25, 1948, 
p. ; 
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In a further note dated April 16 to the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington the Acting Secretary of 
State pointed out that the meeting envisaged in the 
preceding United States note was to be of a pre- 
liminary character as a first step of procedure. He 
stated that the Government of the United States 
would be glad to consider any suggestion which the 
Soviet Government might have regarding the pro- 
cedure for drafting the necessary protocol to the 
Italian peace treaty. 

Since no reply was forthcoming from the Soviet 
Government the Secretary of State forwarded an- 
other note to the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
on June 1, expressing the hope that the Soviet 
Government would communicate its views at an 
early date concerning the procedure to be followed 
for joint consideration of the matter by the powers 
concerned. The United States Government is still 
awaiting reply to this note. 

In the meanwhile the two zones of the Free 
Territory of Trieste are being administered by 
the respective military commands under article 1 
to annex VII of the peace treaty. Both the United 
Kingdom-United States and the Yugoslav mili- 
tary commanders have forwarded reports to the 
Security Council on their administration. 

It is generally known that police-state forms of 
government were extended by Yugoslavia to its 
zone with all the attributes of a totalitarian regime 
which make impossible unification with the United 
Kingdom-United States zone into an independent 
democratic territory along the lines prescribed 
by the peace treaty. Under these circumstances 
the setting up of an “independent” territory would 
mean creating an area open to indirect aggression 
through the pattern well tested throughout East- 
ern Europe and most recently in Czechoslovakia. 

For this reason my Government has come to the 
conclusion that the provision of the peace treaty 
with regard to the Free Territory of Trieste has 
become unworkable. 

In view of this situation it is our opinion that 
a discussion in the Security Council of the gover- 
norship of the Free Territory of Trieste would 
not serve any constructive purpose pending settle- 
ment of the question through diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the other powers concerned. 
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Annual Report of U.S. on Trust Territory of the Pacific 


islands Transmitted to U.N. 


[Released to the press by the United Nations February 18] 


The United States Mission to the United Nations 
on February 18 sent to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations a report by the Government 
of the United States on the first year of its adminis- 
tration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. This report was prepared by the Navy 
Department as the responsible administering 
agency and was transmitted to the United Nations 
through the Department of State. It covers the 
period through July 17, 1948. 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands con- 
sists of the Marshall Islands, the Caroline Islands, 
and the Marianas Islands (except Guam, which is 
a United States possession), formerly adminis- 
tered by Japan under the mandates system of 
the League of Nations. This territory is now ad- 
ministered by the United States under a trustee- 
ship agreement approved by the Security Council 


LETTER OF 


U.N. doe. $/1261, Feb. 18, 1949 
February 18, 1949 


I have the honour to inform you that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is transmitting under 
separate cover four hundred copies of a report on 
the first year of the administration of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands under the Trustee- 
ship Agreement which entered into force on July 
18, 1947, 

This report on the administration of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands is submitted in 
pursuance of Article 13 of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment which states that the provisions of Articles 
87 and 88 of the Charter shall be applicable to the 
trust territory, provided that the Administering 
Authority may determine the extent of their ap- 
plicability to any areas which may from time to 
time be specified by it as closed for security reasons. 

The United States Government is aware that the 
Security Council is at present seized of the ques- 
tion of the “procedure in application of Articles 
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of the United Nations on April 2, 1947, and b 
the President of the United States on July 18, 1947, 
pursuant to authority granted by a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress of the same date. The trustee- 
ship agreement designates the islands as a strategic 
area in accordance with article 82 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. In this respect the Trust 
Territory differs from the other nine territories 
which have been placed under the trusteeship 
system. 

The report, which conforms to the provisional 
questionnaire drafted by the Trusteeship Council 
consists of 165 pages of written, photographic, an 
statistical material giving details of the adminis- 
tration of the Pacific island area where approxi- 
mately 60,000 people live. The area spreads over 
some 3 million square miles, the land area of which 
is 687 square miles. It extends 2,765 statute miles 
across the western Pacific just north of the equator. 


TRANSMITTAL 


87 and 88 of the Charter with regard to the Pacific 
Islands under strategic trusteeship of the United 
States”, but does not consider that it is thereby re- 
lieved of an obligation to report to the United 
Nations on the administration of the trust 
territory. 

As a matter of convenience, the Provisional 
Questionnaire formulated by the Trusteeship 
Council has been utilized in the preparation of the 
report. The decision of the United States Gov- 
ernment to prepare this report and to transmit it 
to the United Nations and the use of the Provi- 
sional Questionnaire in this connection are without 
prejudice to the question before the Security 
Council. 

Warren R. Austin 
Representative of the 
United States of America 


* BULLETIN of July 27, 1947, p. 178. 








SUMMARY OF THE REPORT ? 


Political advancement—The Navy Department’s 
policy with respect to self-government is stated, 
in part: “It is desired that the inhabitants of the 
island territories be granted the highest degree of 
self-government that they are capable of assimi- 
lating. They shall be encouraged and assisted to 
assume as much as possible of the management of 
their own affairs and the conduct of their own 

overnment on -’, The report details the 

egree to which native leaders are taking part in 
local governmental functions and explains the 
steps being taken to develop administrative, educa- 
tional and professional skills. 

Economic Advancement—J — occupation 
and the war years left many islands in a state of 
chaotic devastation. Islands untouched by hos- 
tilities found their economic life severely re- 
stricted, the report states. The chief agency of 
commercial life in the trust area is the Island 
Trading Company, a United States Government 
Corporation whose entire stock is held by the 
Deputy High Commissioner of the Trust Terri- 
tory in his official capacity. All profits are held 
in trust for the benefit of the natives. The Island 
Trading Company carries on the trade of the area, 
buying the products of the region for sale to outer 
markets, and importing the goods needed for con- 
sumption in the islands. 

“Daring the past year the economic situation in 
the Trust Territory has been greatly improved by 
various factors, and two in particular: first, an en- 
couraging growth of interest in economic pursuits 
on the part of the inhabitants; second, a very ad- 
vantageous market in the United States and 
throughout the world for copra and trochus 
shells,” the report says. 

U.S. funds appropriated for the Territory for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, amounted to 
$1,123,810, apportioned $151,178 to general ad- 
ministration, $88,433 to legal and public safety 
functions, $225,432 to public education, $76,312 to 
commerce, industry, and agriculture, $392,751 to 
medical care, public health, and sanitation, and 
$189,704 to public works. 

The report states that the mineral resources of 
the region are sparse and that the only two mining 
operations are the phosphate and bauxite opera- 
tions in the Palau area. 

Social Advancement—The report describes the 
hamlet-like clusters of homes and farmsteads that 
make up the typical communities of the islands. 
Population is increasing, with the birth rate nearly 
double the death rate. A bill of rights has been 


*Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (OPNAV-P22- 
100E). Prepared by the Navy Department, July 1948. 

* Definite steps have been taken to examine, treat, and/or 
isolate as necessary tuberculin patients. This disease is 
one of the chief concerns of the administering authority. 
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Ses ge and essential freedoms preserved. 
lavery does not exist, and cruel and unusual 
punishments are forbidden, although crime is not 
a major problem. A few cases of migration of 
natives are reported, including the evacuation of 
Bikini and Eniwetok atolls to make way for scien- 
tific experimentation. Labor problems in the 
Western sense are unknown, the report explaining 
that “as of January 1, 1948, subsistence farming 
and fishing took up most of the islanders’ time; 
scarcely 3,000 were gainfully employed for wages 
in Western-style jobs.” Two thirds of these were 
on the administration payroll, and the others were 
employed in “light business enterprises.” 

n the field of public health, the incidence of 
yaws was reduced during the year from practically 
90 percent to an estimated 5 percent, and that of in- 
testinal parasites was cut from 20 percent to 5 per- 
cent. Substantial reductions also were achieved 
in the incidence of filariasis and other endemic 
diseases. A system of frequent inspections has 
helped raise standards of sanitation. Research 
programs in tropical medicine are in progress. 
There are six dispensaries on the islands each with 
from 50 to 75 beds, three subdispensaries with from 
8 to 25 beds, and 87 subdispensaries without facili- 
ties for in-patient care. In addition, for difficult 
cases, the 250-bed general hospital at Guam is 
available, seven logistic ships serve as mobile clin- 
ics, and a medical survey ship carries complete 
X-ray and laboratory equipment. A leper colony 
has been established on Tinian. 

Educational Advancement—A_ free public- 
school system has been instituted with approxi- 
mately 250 teachers and more than 9,000 students 
in 130 elementary and intermediate schools in the 
period March—July 1948. Exclusive of cost-free 
items supplied to the school system, education in 
fiscal 1948 cost roughly $18 per capita. Adult and 
vocational education programs also have been 
undertaken. The Pacific Island Teacher Training 
School on Guam, offering two consecutive courses 
of six and nine months, is training native instruc- 
tors for the school system. 

An important change in tariff policy with rela- 
tion to the Trust Territory has taken place since 
the end of the one-year period covered by the re- 
port. Tariff duties in effect during that period are 

iven in detail, being simply an extension to the 

rust Territory of the import arrangements ap- 
plied to Guam with respect to articles “not pro- 
duced, processed or manufactured in the United 
States, its possessions or the Trust Territory”. 
This action was permitted under article 8 (1) of 
the trusteeship agreement. Subsequently, by order 
dated November 30, 1948, this tariff schedule was 
cancelled. Therefore, import duties on products 
entering the Trust Territory no longer exist. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


Technical Cooperation 


U. S. Draft Resolution 


U.N. doc. E/.1191, 
February 25, 1949 


The Economic and Social Council 

1. TakrNe rnTo accounrT the resolutions of the 
General Assembly with respect to economic de- 
velopment (198-III) and technical assistance for 
economic development (200-ITT) ; 

2. Recoenizine the significant contribution to 
economic development that can be made through 
the international co-operation among countries, 
especially through the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies; and 

3. Recoenizine the special importance for eco- 
nomic development of expanding the international 
exchange of technical knowledge; 

4. Calls upon Member Governments to promote 
by all appropriate means the expansion of the 
international exchange of technical knowledge, 
especially through the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies; and 

5. Requests the Secretary-General, in consulta- 
tion with the executive heads of the interested 
specialized agencies, through the Administrative 

ommittee on Co-ordination, to prepare a report 
for the ninth session of the Council setting forth 

(a) a comprehensive pes for an expanded co- 
operative programme of technical assistance for 
economic development through the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies; 


(b) methods of financing such a programme 


including special budgets; and 

(c) ways of co-ordinating the planning and 
execution of the programme. 

Debate on the United States proposal for an ex- 
panded United Nations program of technical co- 
operation to promote economic development high- 
lighted the week’s discussions in the Economic and 
Social Council. Comment ranged from disap- 
pointment and criticism to high praise. Here are 
some of the reactions voiced in the Council: 


United Kingdom—General approval and will- 
ingness to contribute to the program in goods and 
assistance. 

India—“Disappointment” at emphasis placed 
by Mr. Thorp on domestic measures and at failure 
to consider means of removing obstacles to the 
flow of capital. 

Brazil—Strong support of the U.S. resolution. 

Belgium—Ready to participate in a technical 
cooperation program. 

Lebanon—Dr. Charles Malik delivered a lengthy 
analysis of Mr. Thorp’s statement, ending in ten 
questions. Six of them inquired as to the role of 
private capital in economic development, new 
means of stimulating its flow, probabilities of its 
exacting exploitative profits, and the possibility of 
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aman: lending on the order of the 
RP. 

Peru—Support for the program while propos- 
ing measures to meet the need for hard currencies. 

enmark—Warmly welcomed the proposals. 

France—Generally agreed with U.S. concepts 
but suggested postponement of consideration until 
June 30. 

Chile—Emphasized the need for substantial in- 
vestments of foreign capital in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Australia—Suggested study of over-all capita] 
needs but noted that much can be done without 
heavy capital expenditures. 

Turkey—Called the U. S. proposal “remarkable” 
but also stressed promotion of eC capital flows. 

Poland—Extremely critical. Termed the pro- 
gram a plan to give great American corporations 
unbridled reign over underdeveloped countries. 

New Zealand—General support. 

U.S.S.R.—Impossible to pass judgment because 
the resolution was couched in such general terms. 
Suggested that larger foreign investments would 
do more harm than good. 

Following this discussion, Leroy D. Stinebower, 
Deputy U.S. Representative, expressed confidence 
that private capital would flow to underdeveloped 
countries once favorable conditions returned. He 
felt that capital equipment should be supplied 
along with technical assistance to make such assist- 
ance realistic. International cooperation along 
these lines could greatly hasten economic develop- 
ment, he maintained. 


Ecosoc 


The United States presented statistics in the 
Ecosoc Social Committee showing that the Soviet 
repatriation mission recently dismissed from West- 
ern Germany was “obsolete” and “ineffective”. 
When the U.S.S.R. Delegate complained about the 
dismissal action, U.S. Deputy Representative, 
Walter M. Kotschnig reported that the Soviet 
mission of ten persons repatriated only 670 in- 
dividuals in the year ending last October 31, and 
only 29 in the three months following. Of these, 
151 were Soviet citizens, 65 Estonians, 297 Lat- 
vians, and 157 Lithuanians. In contrast, a Polish 
mission averaging 13 members repatriated 5,580 
persons during the same one-year period, and a 
two-man Yugoslav mission repatriated 1,001. 

This discussion arose during consideration of an 
interim report of the Iro on the refugee question. 
The Committee adopted a resolution urging 

eater efforts to resettle refugees in units of the 

amily, recommending that member countries 

broaden their statutory definitions of the family 
unit, and proposing admission of greater numbers 
of intellectual and professional refugees. 


* See ante p. 283. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


In plenary session, the Council took the follow- 
ing final actions: 

Adopted a new procedure for election of Nar- 
cotics Commission members under which 10 of the 
a4 members would be given indefinite terms of 
office. 

Unanimously approved a new administrative ar- 
rangement between the Council and the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. 

Established a 4-man commission of inquiry to 
examine the effects of chewing the coca leaf. 

Approved a set of draft rules for the calling 
of international conferences. 

Approved creation of an ad hoc committee to 
review the question of drafting a document on the 
declaration of death of missing persons to present 
to the next Ecosoc session, if feasible. 

Adopted a resolution calling for a study by 
the Secretary-General and the Ito of old-age 
assistance and protection. 

Trusteeship Council 

A U.S. resolution providing for a 4-member 
group to study practical ways of advancing educa- 
tion in trusteeship territories, including the estab- 
lishment of a university to serve the African trust 
areas, was approved by the Trusteeship Council. 

Discussion of the reports of the administerin 
authorities for Western Samoa, the French an 
British Cameroons, and French and British Togo- 
land, occupied most of the Council’s time. 

Mr. Sayre’s comments were generally favorable 
on Western Samoa, but he suggested a broadening 
of the economic base of the territory. On the 
French Cameroons, he commended the administra- 
tion for its plan to permit the people to decide 
themselves whether to remain with the French 
Union. He warned, however, against draining the 
wealth of the territory and urged provision of 
more doctors and nurses. An increased educa- 
tional budget was commended. With reference to 
French Togoland, Mr. Sayre noted seemingly con- 
flicting characterizations of the Ewer movement, 
both from French Government sources and asked 
for an explanation. He expressed anxiety at the 
absence of secondary schools but commended the 
administrators for their program to reduce infant 
mortality. 

Speaking on the British Cameroons, Mr. Sayre 
complimented the administering power for its de- 
velopment and welfare plans. He urged, however, 
that greater representation be given the Cameroons 
in the projected legislative council, that wages of 
workers be increased, and that a vigorous effort 
be made to increase educational facilities. Mr. 
Gerig spoke concerning British Togoland, ex- 
pressed pleasure that the British planned to fur- 
nish separate statistics on the territory henceforth. 


Admission of Israel to the U.N. 


On March 4 the Security Council approved a 
resolution proposed by the United States recom- 
mending that the General Assembly admit Israel 
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to the United Nations. The resolution was sup- 
rted by nine members, and opposed by one, 
gypt. The United Kingdom abstained from 
voting. 

In supporting the admission of Israel, Ambassa- 
dor Austin held that Israel clearly is qualified 
under the provisions of article 4 of the Charter. 
“There is no doubt,” he said, “but that Israel con- 
stitutes a State within the meaning of that term 
in Internaitonal Law. 

Debate before the Council on March 3 centered 
around the question whether the application from 
Israel should be referred again to the Council’s 
Membership Committee. A resolution to this 
effect proposed by the representative of China was 
rejected 4-3, with 4 abstentions. In arguin 
against this proposal, Ambassador Austin point 
out that the regular procedure had been complied 
with, since the application of Israel had already 
been before the Membership Committee, and that 
a report from that Committee had been received. 
He therefore urged that the application now be 
favorably recommended to the General Assembly, 
and this proposal, as embodied in a resolution on 
the following day, was adopted. 


Indonesia 

In compliance with the Security Council reso- 
lution of January 28, the United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia submitted on March 1 a 
report on the status of the case.? The report, 
which was originally required on February 15 in 
the resolution, was deferred until March 1 with 
the permission of the Council at the request of the 
Uncrl, in view of political developments at the 
Hague which were then taking place. 

In its communication, however, the Uncrt re- 
ported that despite the additional time, no agree- 
ment looking toward the establishment of an 
interim federal government had been reached. 
“This situation,” the Commission declared, “re- 
sults from the failure of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment to accept the procedures of the resolution of 
28 January, and not from a mere difference of view- 
point on details of governmental structure and 
functions.” 

A plan advanced by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment on February 26 for a round-table conference 
at the Hague with Republican and Federation 
Indonesian leaders on March 12, with the Uncrt 
participating, was characterized by the Commis- 
sion as a “counterproposal or substitute for the 

rovisions of the 28 January Resolution.” The 

ecurity Council was asked by the Commission for 
instructions as to whether cr not it should accept 
the invitation to participate in the conference at 
the Hague. 

In concluding, the report called attention to 
“the progressive deterioration of the situation in 
Indonesia and of the augmented danger to world 
stability which must result.” 


* U.N. doc. 8/1270, Mar. 1, 1949. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings’ 





Adjourned during February 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): Communica- 
tions Division. 


Iru (International Telecommunication Union): 


Preparatory Meetings To Discuss Form of Telegraph hipiannai ’ 


Special Administrative Conference on Standard Loran. 
International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Conference. 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 
Safety in Coal Mines. 

United Nations: 

Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 

for Europe: Steel Committee. 

Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): Meeting on Grain In- 
festation and Storage. 

Committee of the 1950 Census of the Americas . 

Third Inter-American Travel Congress . 


Economic Commission 


Wuo (World Health Organization): Executive Board Meeting on 
Budget and Finance. 


In Session as of March 1, 1949 
United Nations: 


Commission on Korea. 


Conciliation Commission for Palestine . 
Trusteeship Council: Fourth Session 
Security Council Commission on India and Pakistan 


Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
Eighth Session . : 

Iru (International Telecommunication Union): 

Provisional Frequency Board 

International Conference on High Frequency Broadcasting 
Icao (International Civil Aviation se sseeneastaml 

Council: Sixth Session ‘ ‘ 

Operations Division . 

Airworthiness Division. 
International Wheat Conference p 
Crm (Council of Foreign Ministers) : Deputies for Austria . 


Wuo (World Health Organization): Executive Board: Third Session . 


Scheduled for March 


Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Near East Regional Meeting on Animal Breeding Under Tropical 
and Subtropical Conditions. 
International Rice Commission: First Meeting . 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
Icer (International Children’s Emergency Fund): 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : 
Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works: Second Session. 
Committee on Applications for Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. 


United Nations: 
Ecosco (Economic and Social Council): 
Commission on the Status of Women . 


Transport and Communications Commission: Third Session . . 


Subcommission on Economic Development: Third Session . 
—— Commission for Europe: Committee on Electric 
‘ower. 
General Assembly: Second Part of Third Session . . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting. 
Iro (International Refugee Organization) : 
Executive Committee . hee 
General Council: Second Session . 
Rubber Study Group: Sixth Session . 


African-Indian 


Meeting of Experts on 


’ Executive Board 





Montreal Jan. 
Geneva . Jan. 
Geneva . Jan. 
Washington Jan. 
Geneva . Jan. 
Geneva . Feb. 
Palmira, Colombia . Feb. 
Rio de Janeiro. . . .| Feb. 
San Carlos de Bariloche, Feb. 
Argentina. 
Geneva . -| Feb. 
Seoul . Dec. 
Jerusalem . Jan. 
ee ere Jan. 
London and Indian Sub- | Jan. 
continent. 
Lake Success . Feb. 
Geneva . . Jan. 
Mexico City . Oct. 
Montreal Jan. 
Montreal Feb. 
Montreal Feb. 
Washington Jan. 
London . Feb. 
Geneva . Feb. 
Cairo . Mar. 
Bangkok Mar. 
Singapore . Mar. 
Lake Success . Mar. 
Rome. Mar. 
Geneva . Mar. 
Beirut. ‘ Mar. 
Lake Success . Mar. 
Lake Success. Mar. 
Geneva . Mar. 
Geneva . Mar. 
London . Mar. 
Geneva . Mar. 
Ce ey ee Mar. 
London . Mar. 





1949 
12—Feb. 24 


17—Feb. 4 
17—Feb. 17 
26—Feb. 8 
31-—Feb. 3 


6- 


13-19 


14-25 
15-24 


16-19 


1948 


1949 
17- 


28- 


1948 
15- 
22- 

1949 
18- 


22- 
26-— 


21- 
1949 


21- 
21- 
21- 
21- 


25- 
28- 





1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 





The Proposed North Atlantic Pact 


BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN’ 


Today, the greatest obstacle in the way of recov- 
ery is fear. We in the United States have never 
known the kind of fear that pervades the daily 
lives of the people of Western Europe. The efforts 
of workers, businessmen, and farmers are crippled 
by its cold grip. Their plans for the future are 
weighed against the fear that foreign armies will 
again — across their land, destroying or carry- 
ing away the fruits of their labor. This sense of 
insecurity robs them of a vital ingredient in the 
recipe for recovery—confidence in the future. 

These fears often are exaggerated, but they are 
by no means groundless. In the four years since 
the end of the war, the Western Europeans have 
seen the Red Army used as the instrument for 
establishing Moscow-directed Communist dicta- 
torships in country after country. It was just a 
year ago this month that Czechoslovakia’s free, 
democratic Government was swept aside by a Com- 
munist —. Then began the efforts to drive the 
Western allies from Berlin. The culminating 
provocation—the land blockade of Berlin—is 
clearly — by Europeans as a threat to 
the peace. That threat still exists. The men flying 
the airlift through winter fog can tell us how 
much value to place in so-called peace offensives 
conducted only through public statements and 
newspaper interviews. 

After the fall of Czechoslovakia, the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg acted. They 
met in Brussels to consider what kind of action 
they could take for their common security. Out 
of this meeting came the treaty signed at Brussels 
last March. The provisions of that treaty have a 
special importance to us now. The agreement 
provided for: 

Sweeping plans for closer economic, social and 
cultural cooperation ; 

Settlement of disputes among the signatories 
by peaceful means; 

Guarantees of full military and other mutual 
aid in the event of an armed attack upon a member 
nation, in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter ; 

And, finally, the treaty provided for permanent 
consultative machinery to achieve its defense pur- 


* Excerpt from an address delivered before the Vermont 
Historical Society on Feb. 24, 1949, and released to the 
press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
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poses. While we were in Paris, the combined 

military planning staff appointed pursuant to this 

— established its headquarters at Fontaine- 
eau. 

The Brussels treaty has advanced the strength 
and unity of Western Europe. But the determina- 
tion ee sincerity of purpose behind it are not 
adequate to lessen fear and insecurity in Europe. 
The reason is simple. The combined resources of 
the Brussels pact nations cannot at this time pro- 
vide enough military strength to assure effective 
resistance to aggression. As a consequence, their 
combined strength is not adequate to discourage 
aggression. We must help if the potential promise 
of the Brussels treaty as an instrument of peace 
is to be realized. 

Three months after the signing of the Brussels 
treaty, the Senate of the United States gave 
strong support, in principle, to its objective. The 
people of Western Europe believed, and I believe 
correctly, that the Vandenburg resolution was a 
direct and encouraging response to the project 
they had undertaken. That resolution, adopted 
by a vote of 64 to 4, recommended in paragraphs 
2, 3, and 4 that the United States should— 

First, encourage the progressive development 
of collective security arrangements in keeping 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter; 

Second, associate itself with such arrangements 
when they are based on full self-help and mutual 
aid and when they affect the security of this 
country; and 

Third, make clear, in advance, that any armed 
attack upon another nation which affects the secu- 
rity of the United States will be resisted by the 
United States in the exercise of our inherent right 
of self-defense. 

This declaration of purpose by the Senate of the 
United States was an important victory in the cam- 
paign against fear. It was a reaffirmation of our 
determination to take an active part in world af- 
fairs to insure peace and our own security. 

But now we are faced with the problem of at- 
taining the objectives so clearly stated in the 
Vandenberg resolution. We must decide what 
measures we will undertake to — Western Euro- 
pean nations build a military establishment stro 
enough to assure their collective self-defense an 
to discourage aggression which jeopardizes our 
common security. 

Fear and insecurity can be conquered. Collec- 
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tive action which will enable free nations to con- 
front a potential ag r with preponderant 
power, together with economic recovery and 
political stability, will do the job. 

In his inaugural address, President Truman 
proposed four courses of action to carry on “a 
world-wide effort for the achievement of peace, 
plenty and freedom.” 

The first course of action is “to give unfaltering 
support to the United Nations and related agen- 
cies” and to “continue to search for ways to 
strengthen their authority and increase their 
effectiveness.” 

The third course of action he stated as follows: 

“We will strengthen freedom-loving nations 
against the dangers of aggression. 

“We are... working out with a number of 
countries a joint agreement designed to strengthen 
the security of the North Atlantic area. Such an 
agreement would take the form of a collective de- 
fense arrangement within the terms of the United 
Nations Charter. 

“We have already established such a defense 
mg for the Western Hemisphere by the treaty of 

io de Janeiro.” 

The proposed North Atlantic pact does more 
than carry out the intent of the third course of 
action outlined by the President. I believe it is 
the most effective contribution we can make at 
this time toward the first course of action—the 
strengthening of the United Nations. 

Some of us might prefer to strengthen the 
United Nations in other ways. I, myself, would 
prefer to see it strengthened through the conclu- 
sion of peace treaties, the achievement of agree- 
ment on an effective, enforceable plan for the inter- 
national control of atomic energy, and the estab- 
lishment of peace forces available on call of the 
Security Council. But we have to deal with facts 
as they are, not as we would like them to be. 

The fact is that the cooperation among the great 
powers which we hoped would follow the creation 
of the United Nations has not been forthcoming. 
The pledge made by all member states in signing 
the Charter to “refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force” has 
been violated time and time again as the Red Army 
has extended the political arm of the Soviet Union 
into the very heart of Europe. We need not look 
alone to Hungary, Bulgaria, or Czechoslovakia 
for evidence. The Berlin blockade aimed at us 
and our British and French colleagues is proof 
enough. 

For nearly four years this use of force has en- 
abled the Soviet Union to obtain its objectives. 
The United Nations, as well as the countries di- 
rectly involved, has been a victim. The function- 
ing of the organization and the confidence of 
of people in it have been shaken. The time has 
come when this trend must be stopped. I believe 
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the North Atlantic pact will stop it and I believe 
it gives us the best hope of stopping it peacefully. 
It is designed to avoid situations and disputes 
likely to endanger peace. It strengthens the 
United Nations by expressing the cooperative 
spirit which is necessary to animate any great 
voluntary peace effort. 

The North Atlantic pact unequivocally informs 
members of the United Nations and nonmembers 
that the inherent right of individual and collective 
self-defense is implemented by self-help and mu- 
tual assistance. Such a pact is an execution of the 
— and principles of the United Nations 

harter. 

One of our major tasks in the United Nations is 
to correct the apparent misconception of Soviet 
leaders that they can continue gaining objective 
after objective through the use or threat of force. 
The work in the United Nations has contributed 
far more toward that end than is generally real- 
ized. The Paris session of the General Assembly 
revealed the non-Communist world united as 
never before. The concept of the United States 
versus the Soviet Union was revealed as false. 
The basic problem of the relationship between the 
Soviet Union and the rest of the world was dis- 
closed with greater clarity than ever before. This 
represents a long step toward persuading Soviet 
leaders that a policy of force and coercion must be 
replaced with efforts to establish working relation- 
ships with the world at large. 

The North Atlantic pact provides most per- 
suasive evidence that aggression is unwise and that 
per collaboration is the course that should 

enceforth be adopted. 

Emphasis should be placed on the character of 
the action that is proposed. The cause is to dis- 
courage aggression by oi ag a firm determina- 
tion to resist armed attack. Its character is de- 
fensive. Its object is peace. 

The Charter of the United Nations is aimed at 
preventing war, not making war. The various 
regional arrangements ought to have the same 
characteristic. The North Atlantic pact will 
have it. 

The use of force provided for by this pact is of 
the same character as that provided for by the 
United Nations Charter; namely, to prevent war. 
It promises prompt resistance by interposing col- 
lective force against an aggressor nation. 

This “unmistakable proof” to which President 
Truman referred, “of a joint determination of the 
free countries to resist armed attack from any 
quarter” can be furnished—and it can be furnished 
in full accord with our Constitution. 

Conclusion of the North Atlantic pact would 
reduce the likelihood of war. It would increase 
the prospects for peace. It would help us turn to 
a major task of the United Nations—the substitu- 
tion of pacific settlements for armed conflict. 
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people is to be determined to use all that it takes— 
even military action if necessary—to resist aggres- 
sion in the North Atlantic region. We should 
announce now as public policy that an attack in 
the North Atlantic region threatens our safety and 
peace. We should express our intention that the 
security of the United States would be defended 
should such an armed attack occur. The imme- 
diate step toward roossey & which must be taken is, 
therefore, conclusion of the North Atlantic pact. 

I believe the North Atlantic pact will strengthen 
our own security. I believe it will strengthen the 
cause of freedom in Western Europe. I believe it 
will strengthen the United Nations. 


Continued Aid Necessary for European 
Recovery 
Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press February 25] 
At his news conference on February 25, Secre- 
tary Acheson authorized for direct quotation the 
following response to a question whether he felt 
that the recovery of Britain had now advanced to 


a point sufficient for the United States to begin 
consideration of tapering off foreign aid: 


“Most certainly I do not. I think a great deal 
of confusion has been created by a well-inten- 
tioned and somewhat over-enthusiastic statement. 
Of course, the recovery of Great Britain is a very 
encouraging thing but that recovery is entirely 
based upon the Eca program and it is the Eca 
which is making up the gap in the British balance 
of payments. If it were not for that, there would 
not be that recovery. I think what we can cheer 
ourselves up with is the great success of the pro- 
gram in aiding recovery. If it were not aiding 
recovery, it would not be a successful program but 
to stop it would be, of course, as I said before the 
Senate to undo everything that has been done and 
jeopardize the entire future of western Europe.” 


Airlift’s One Millionth Ton Reaches Berlin 


Text of telegram from Secretary Acheson to 
General Clay 
{Released to the press February 18] 

On the occasion of the carriage of the millionth 
ton to Berlin by air, I extend to you our Gov- 
ernment’s heartiest congratulations for communi- 
cation to all who have been associated with this 
great cooperative enterprise. 

Their feat, unprecedented in history, has won 
the boundless admiration of all Americans. 

The airlift has sustained the physical existence 
and elemental human rights of more than 2,000,- 
000 Berliners including their right to govern them- 
selves so that the basic principles of democracy 
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may be preserved and some day be allowed to 
ae: throughout a united and peaceful 
ermany. 

The success of the airlift has enabled the West- 
ern powers to maintain their rights and discharge 
their obligations in Berlin as prescribed by solemn 
international agreement and has given encour- 
agement to the efforts of the democratic peoples 
of Europe to resist the use of lawless force. 

Our Government offers its grateful commenda- 
tion in particular to the personnel of the air forces 
and to all units, civil and military. 

We are gratified that German citizens have 
given their unstinted help. 


Delegates to 108th ILO Session 


The President has designated Arnold L. Zempel, 
Associate Director of the Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor, as Substitute 
Government Representative to the 108th session of 
the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Organization (Ino). This meeting is scheduled to 
be held at Geneva, February 21-March 8, 1949, 
Mr. Zempel’s nomination was submitted to the 
President by the Secretary of State upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of Labor. L 
Wendell Hayes, Office of United Nations Affairs, 
Department of State, has been named Adviser to 
the Substitute Representative. 


U.S. Protests Bulgarian Indictment 
of 15 Protestant Clergy 


US. Note to Bulgarian Foreign Minister 
[Released to the press February 23] 


The United States Chargé d’Affaires at Sofia, 
Sidney E. O’Donoghue, on February 21 addressed 
a note to the Bulgarian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Vasile Kolarov, substantially as follows: 


“On instructions from my Government, I have 
the honor to refer to the published indictment 
against fifteen Protestant pastors in Bulgaria, who 
are charged with ‘espionage, treason and currency 
operations’ involving United States Government 
officials formerly on duty in Bulgaria. 

“Such charges are unfounded and ludicrous. 
My Government can only consider their formula- 
tion a blatant terroristic effort, in cynical disre- 
gard of the facts, designed to intimidate the small, 
respected Protestant religious denominations in 
Bulgaria and to discredit their sincere religious 
leaders. 

“In the circumstances, my Government reserves 
its rights under the Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria, 
and requests that facilities be made available for 
representatives of the United States Legation to 
attend the trial.” 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Near East Relief Contribution to World Peace 


BY JOSEPH C. SATTERTHWAITE! 


Director for Near Eastern and African Affairs 


Through our Advisory Committee on Volunta 
Foreign Aid, the Department of State has fol- 
lowed the activities of the American Middle East 
Relief with sympathetic interest and has been 
gratified to note the steady acceleration of these 
activities to meet the growing emergency in the 
Near East. 

The serious plight of the refugees from the 
hostilities in Palestine was first brought to the 
official attention of the Department of State in 
mid-August, when the late Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, United Nations Mediator for Palestine, 
requested the assistance of the American Gov- 
ernment in making available certain emergency 
supplies? Since no United States public funds 
were available for this purpose, the only recourse 
of the Department was to appeal, through its Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, to 
interested American voluntary sources. Their 
response was sympathetic and immediate. Indeed, 
it was gratifying to learn that certain groups in 
this country, of which the American Middle East 
Relief was a conspicuous example, had already 
mobilized their resources to meet this critical 
emergency and had made significant contributions 
to Near Eastern relief even before Count Berna- 
dotte made his appeal. 

The American Government endeavored to 
support these voluntary efforts through the use 
of the resources which were available at that time. 
We enlisted the aid of the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece, which was able to expedite the ship- 
ment of supplies from Greece to the Near East; 
transportation facilities were provided on several 
occasions by the United States Navy for shipment 
of food and blankets; and the United States Public 
Health Service made a generous contribution of 
vaccines to immunize 400,000 people. But the 
principal burden of this important relief effort 
was carried by private American agencies, who 
responded in a manner wholly consistent with the 
traditions of American humanitarianism. 

In September, Count Bernadotte made a re- 
newed appeal to the international community for 
further assistance, in his last report to the United 
Nations. By October it was clear to the Acting 
Mediator, Dr. Ralph Bunche, that the refugee 
problem had reached proportions which would 
necessitate international governmental action, and 
he _— the problem before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations.* As a result of this 
action, our Delegation to the United Nations, in 
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conjunction with the British, Dutch, and Belgian 
delegations, introduced a resolution in the General 
Assembly calling for a $32,000,000 United Nations 
program for the relief of Palestinian refugees of 
all communities. It was a measure of the singular 
importance which the United Nations attached to 
this problem that it was possible to keep inter- 
national politics out of the debate, and that the 
resolution was adopted unanimously by the 
General Assembly on November 19. 

The program is being carried out under the 
direction of Ambassador Stanton Griffis, who has 
been granted leave as American Ambassador to 
Egypt to enable him to assume this task. 

The interest of the American Government in 
supporting the United Nations relief program 
was further reflected when President Truman on 
December 7 announced that he would recommend 
to the Congress that this Government contribute 
50 percent of the amount provided for under the 
United Nations resolution for Palestine refugee 
relief, or a total of $16,000,000, as our share in the 
relief program. 

In addition to our support of the U.N. program, 
we used our best efforts through our membership 
on the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
to persuade that organization to extend large- 
scale relief to the Palestine refugees. The exec- 
utive board of the Children’s Fund responded by 
authorizing $6,000,000 for aid to children, preg- 
nant women, and nursing mothers, who constitute 
over 50 percent of the refugees. 

The desire of this Government to assist in al- 
leviating the suffering and distress of the Palestin- 
ian refugees has been a major motivation for our 
actions. Moreover, in concert with the entire 
General Assembly of the United Nations, we rec- 
ognize that the relief program for Palestinian 
refugees is “one of the minimum conditions for the 
success of the efforts of the United Nations to 
bring peace to that land”, to quote from the pre- 
amble to the General Assembly resolution. Ac- 
cordingly, there are several important reasons for 
our support of the United Nations program—the 
overriding humanitarian considerations, our de- 


* Excerpts from an address made before the American 
Middle East Relief, Inc., New York City, on Feb. 23, 1949, 
and released to the press on the same date. For complete 
es see Department of State press release 105 of that 

ate. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 29, 1948, p. 266. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 3, 1948, p. 436. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1948, p. 517. 
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sire to support the principles and objectives of 
the United Nations, and our wish to contribute 
to the restoration of peace in the Near East. 

Significant contributions have been made to the 
United Nations program by the United Kingdom 
France, Belgium, Sweden, the Arab states, and 
other governments, and further contributions are 
now being negotiated by Ambassador Griffis, the 
director of the program. Our contribution, which 
is essential to the success of the program, is now 
before the Congress, and we are hopeful that 
funds will be forthcoming speedily to meet the 
critical emergency in the Near East. 

But despite generous assistance from the inter- 
national community, the situation of the refugees 
gives no cause for complacency. It must be em- 

hasized that the United Nations program has 
n desigried to provide only the barest essentials 

to those who are in need. Indeed, the considerable 
increase in the number of refugees since the pas- 
sage of the General Assembly resolution has neces- 
sitated spreading this basic relief even thinner 
than had been anticipated. Consequently, the 
chief emphasis of the oo ong amen on the 
provision of basic feeding. In addition to the 
need for supplemental food supplies, there is an 
urgent and continuing need for medical supplies, 
blankets, tenting, and clothing in that order of 
priority. To reduce the problem to its barest 
essentials, the United Nations program will keep 
the refugees alive. The success of your program 
will mean the difference between bare subsistence 
and the minimum warmth, shelter, and medical 
care which are the birthright of all people. There- 
fore, if the basic objectives in which we are all 
interested are to be met, the support of the volun- 
tary groups must continue to supplement assist- 
ance from official sources. The Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, Trygve Lie, recently de- 
scribed the present situation accurately when he 
said “Today the question is one of time; days that 
pass are measured not in hours, but in human lives.” 

As Americans, we are all deeply interested in 
these important measures which are designed to 
avert a great human catastrophe. As Americans, 
we are equally interested in contributing to the 
restoration of peace and the stabilization of the 
Near East, not only to assist in creating conditions 
in which its —— can achieve a life of dignity 
and self-respect, but with a view to making a direct 
contribution to world peace. Your efforts to 
achieve these objectives are being pursued with the 
unqualified np eo of the Department of State. 
Indeed, your efforts to achieve these objectives are 
indispensable to their success. 

The League of Red Cross Societies in Beirut 
sent a cable last week to the American Red Cross 
which closed with these tragic words: “An omi- 
nous cloud of fear is hanging over both the refu- 
gees and those to whose care they are entrusted.” 
We must all do our utmost to dispel that fear. 





Armistice Between Egypt and Israel 
Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House February 24] 

I am immensely gratified over the news from 
Rhodes that the Representatives of Egypt and 
Israel have signed an armistice agreement. This 
act is a tribute to the restraint and statesmanship 
of the two governments. I wish, also, to con- 
a the United Nations Mediator, Dr. Ralph 

unche, whose untiring efforts have so greatly 
contributed to the success of these negotiations. 

I hope that now a formal armistice has been 
agreed upon between Egypt and Israel, this 
pattern for peace will be followed rapidly in the 
conclusion of similar agreements between Israel 
and the other Arab States. The general armistice 
will then, I trust, lead to the attainment of per- 
manent peace, thus freeing the talents of these 
Near Eastern peoples for constructive work in the 
development of their respective countries. As a 
Member of the Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
the United States stands ready to assist the parties 
to the rapid conclusion of a just and honorable 


peace. 


United States and Israel Exchange 
Ambassadors 


[Released to the press February 25] 

The Government of the United States and the 
Government of Israel have agreed to the establish- 
ment of embassies in the respective capitals. The 
Government of Israel has informed the United 
States Government that His Excellency Eliahu 
Elath has been appointed first Israeli Ambassador 
to the United States. Until his appointment as 
Ambassador, Mr. Elath served as special repre- 
sentative in the United States of the Provisional 
Government of Israel. 

The President announced on February 25 that 
he had nominated James Grover McDonald, of 
New York, to serve as the Ambassador of the 
United States to Israel. Mr. McDonald is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Indiana, later pursued 
graduate studies at Harvard, and has received 
honorary degrees from several American universi- 
ties. During the course of his distinguished career 
he has served as chairman of the board of the For- 
eign Policy Association and for two years was the 
League of Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. In 1946 he was appointed by the President 
to serve as a member of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on Palestine. On June 22, 1948, 
the President appointed Mr. McDonald as the 
Special Representative of the United States in 
Israel, and he has since been serving in Tel Aviv 
in that capacity. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Military Mission Agreements: Colombia 


[Released to the press February 21] 


Secretary Acheson and Gonzalo Restrepo- 
Jaramillo, Ambassador of Colombia to the United 
States, signed on February 21, 1949, two agree- 
ments providing for the detail of officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Army and of 
the United States Air Force, respectively, as ad- 
visory missions to serve in Colombia. The agree- 
ments are to continue in force for four years from 
the date of signature, and may be extended be- 
yond that period at the request of the Government 
of Colombia. 


Formulation of Foreign Policy—Continued from page 
277 


frequently fix the limitations within which policy 
can be formulated. =: 

Secondly, in addition to knowing the general 
attitude of the public, it is important to know the 
extent and intensity of the views of the contending 
interest groups involved; and also to know the 
intensity of opinions of non-self-interested groups. 

Thirdly, it is important to know the extent and 
the accuracy of public information concerning the 
elements of the problem. This makes possible an 
assessment of the weight that should be attached 
to the views that are held. It may also be helpful 
in providing a guide to areas in which the Govern- 
ment has failed in making available adequate in- 
formation where that information is exclusively 
or especially in its possession. 


The publication and discussion of opinion 
studies also make a significant contribution to the 
people’s understanding of the foreign-policy 
alternatives available to them. Thus, in a way, 
they steadily enable people to provide more in- 
telligent answers to the questions. 

Our national policies should reflect the will of 
the people, a will that is not distorted by false 
propaganda or slogans, that is based upon a solid 
knowledge of all the facts, that has taken into 
account all factors and considerations, and has 
resulted from open and active debate so that all 
points of view have been thoroughly aired and 
discussed. Where a clear public opinion such 
as this does not exist, those who are charged 
with formulating policies can usefully sharpen 
their own thinking against the contending points 
of view that are held. 

The United States Government is engaged in an 
effort to stimulate interest and debate in foreign 
affairs and to learn what opinions Americans hold 
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on the important issues confronting us. But this 
is only part of an effort which must be larger in 
the interest of intelligent self-government. The 
contributions of individuals and organizations en- 
gaged in opinion analysis have been important 
and will undoubtedly be increasingly important 
as such studies are expanded and are based on a 
keener appreciation of the foreign-policy officer’s 
task. 
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